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Preface 


The Modern Benoni is an exciting and fighting defence to 
| d4. With good reason it was a firm favourite of 
master-tactician Mikhail Tal. Not surprisingly the ‘Magician 
of Riga’ is one of our Benoni heroes and a study of his 
games can teach us much about this counterattacking 
opening. Though it is one of Black’s sharpest defences, a 
number of key plans for both sides dominate most Benoni 
struggles, as shown in the chapter on ‘Strategy’. After look- 
ing at these general plans our attention shifts to specific 
variations, with critical lines being examined under ‘What’s 
Hot?’. Then it’s back to the importance of a good general 
understanding of Modern Benoni positions as typical pitfalls 
for each side are examined. Finally, to test your new-found 
Benoni tactical skills, there are a number of puzzles to 
solve. 


Personally I've always enjoyed my Modern Benoni outings. 
Though at times play becomes incredibly sharp, there are 
also plenty of occasions when superior understanding 
allows Black’s plan to triumph, whereas White’s is halted. 
The Modern Benoni cannot be countered by a dull and 
drawish line. It is sharp and yet respectable, without being 
overly popular. All these traits make it an attractive open- 
ing for a club and tournament player. Despite its use by 
Topalov, the Modern Benoni is currently a rare guest at the 
highest echelons of chess, but, as we shall see, many less- 
er grandmasters continue to gain excellent results with it. 


Preface 


It has been an enjoyable challenge writing this book which 
will, | hope, fully equip the club player for much success 
with the dynamic Modern Benoni. However, it could not 
have been produced without the excellent work and 
support of Jimmy Adams and Daniel King for Batsford. I’m 
also especially grateful for the help given by John Cox, Paul 
Hopwood and David Palliser, and also by James Coleman, 
Neil McDonald, Malcolm Pein, Jonathan Rogers, Peter 
Taylor, Chris Ward and Peter Wells. 


Richard Palliser 
Harrogate 
January 2005 


| First Moves 


Welcome to the dynamic and exciting world of the Modern 
Benoni! Not only can Black sometimes seize an early initia- 
tive, but his first eight moves are invariably quite straight- 
forward. He is happy to allow White some extra central 
space, but as compensation he develops his kingside quick- 
ly and takes control of some dark squares. 


1 d4 6 


Developing a piece, while challenging for control of the 
important, central e4-square. However, unlike with |...d5, 
Black allows White to build a large centre — a challenge that 
is often accepted. 
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White can also opt for 2 @f3, but that reveals another 
strength of the Modern Benoni, namely that Black can still 
hope to reach it! Whereas 2 @)f3 fully rules out the likes of 
the Budapest (2 c4 e5!?) and the Nimzo-Indian (2 c4 e6 
3 Dc3 2b4), Black can still hope to get our desired 
position after 2...c5 3 d5 e6, when 4 c4 d6 5 @c3 exd5 6 
cxd5 g6 has transposed to our main game here. 


2...¢5 
Fighting back in the centre and beginning a dark-square 
strategy. Determined not to see his proud centre broken 


up, White usually advances. 


3 d5 e6 


Black wants to continue his dark-square strategy by 
fianchettoing on the kingside, but 3...26 4 ®c3 2g7 5 e4 
leads to an imposing White centre. Thus it makes sense to 
chip away at the centre first, creating a useful structural 
imbalance in the process. 
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As 4 dxe6 fxe6 would allow Black a useful half-open f-file 
as well as the chance to take over the centre with ...d5, 
White sensibly defends his d5-bridgehead. 


4...exd5 


We'll see later that had White preferred 4 #3, then Black 
could delay this exchange for a move in favour of 4...d6!?, 
but here it is imperative to exchange immediately. Should 
Black dally for a move with, say, 4...d6 then after 5 e4 exd5 
White can recapture with 6 exd5!. He then retains his 
space advantage, and has prevented Black from gaining a 
mobile queenside majority and pressure down the half- 
open e-file. 


5 cxd5 d6 


Preventing the white d-pawn from advancing, severely 
restricting the black camp, and also allowing the light- 
squared bishop to be developed actively to g4. 
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7e4 


As we will later examine, White can also develop in an 
aggressive vein with 6 e4 g6 7 f4!?, but quite understand- 
ably not everyone wants to raise the stakes so early. 
However, the Modern Benoni is one of those openings in 
which, no matter how classically or solidly White develops, 
Black is always assured of active counterplay. 


Finally Black begins his fianchetto, but his early pawn 
moves have been very useful; just look at that beckoning 
long diagonal. The fianchettoed bishop will exert great 
influence down it, while also assisting an advance of the 
black queenside pawns due to the pressure created against 
b2 and c3. 


White naturally decides to increase his central control, but 
Black can now target e4, usually by bringing his king’s rook 
to e8. However, the alternative of a kingside fianchetto 
doesn't promise White an easy game either. The g2-bishop 
rather bites on granite (being obstructed by the white 
d5-pawn), and can no longer restrain Black’s queenside 
pawn advance. 
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7...2g7 


8 h3!? 


Natural, although, as we will see in the ‘What's Hot?’ 
chapter, Black has recently begun to experiment with an 
immediate 7...a6!?. The point is that after 8 a4 (preventing 
Black from immediately seizing some space with 8...b5) 
8...2.24! is quite strong. Then 9 Wb3 is rather risky, but 
otherwise Black will be able to exchange off his light- 
squared bishop on f3. Giving away the bishop-pair isn’t 
something to be undertaken lightly, but here it makes 
perfect sense. Black has adopted a dark-squared strategy 
and his light-squared bishop is one piece that cannot 
directly participate in that. By exchanging it for the f3- 
knight, Black leaves White with a potentially bad light- 
squared bishop (as it’s obstructed by the white central 
pawns) and increases his control over the key e5-square. 


Until the late eighties, White players would invariably 
continue with 8 &e2 0-0 9 0-0 (the Classical Variation), but 
they began to tire of 9...&g4! giving Black easy play. Thus 
many players realised that it could be worth investing a 
whole tempo to prevent the black light-squared bishop 
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from developing actively. Furthermore, by retaining his 
f3-knight White hopes to be able to carry out the impor- 
tant e4-e5 advance. If he can do that successfully, Black 
generally comes under a lot of pressure, while the white d- 
pawn becomes passed and dangerous. 


8...0-0 
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Finishing the kingside development before looking to the 
queenside for counterplay, and completing Black’s 
common initial sequence of moves in the Benoni. As we 
will see later, Black can sometimes attack on the kingside, 
but he does tend to start by trying to gain a queenside ini- 
tiative, usually allied to an advance of the b7-pawn. Indeed 
a look at the structure reminds us that this is the correct 
plan. Black has a queenside majority and so should try to 
mobilise it, while White will look to play in the centre and 
on the kingside, for which he usually needs to achieve a 
successful e5-break. 


9 2d3 


Now that there is no possibility of a pin along the h5-d| 
diagonal, White’s bishop doesn't have to go to e2, but can 
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be developed more actively; and from d3 it helps to shore 
up the e4-pawn. 


9...b5!7 
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Wow! White may have taken time out from developing 
(with 8 h3), but can Black really get away with this? 
Practice suggests that he can due to tactical means, and in 
the Modern Benoni tactics are never far from the surface. 
The Modern Main Line (8 h3 and 9 @d3) was initially very 
successful as Black lacked counterplay after 9...a6 10 a4! 
(sensibly preventing 10...b5), while 9...2)a6-c7 (so as to 
support ...b5) also turned out to be too slow. However, 
...b5 is the break that Black needs to achieve, and with the 
white king still in the centre he can employ it immediately. 


10 Axb5 


White doesn’t want to leave Black with a mobile queen- 
side, threatening to cause further disruption to the white 
camp. Thus he must capture on b5 — one way or the other. 
10 &xb5 is also possible, but in that case Black immediate- 
ly reveals the strength of the g7-bishop with |0...a\xe4!; a 
fine temporary sacrifice as 11 @xe4 WaS+ regains the 
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piece with interest after 12 @c3 &xc3+ 13 bxc3 Wxb5 
when the white king remains dangerously trapped in the 
centre. However, the greedy 12 “fd2!? Wxb5 13 Axd6é is 
a superior try, although Black remains fairly active as we 
will examine in ‘What's Hot?’. 


10...He8 


Having decoyed the knight to b5, Black attempts to 
destroy White’s centre. Because of that, White usually 


castles, when |...a\xe4 leads to a complex struggle: d5 
and b2 are potentially weak, while d6 may become a little 
tender. 

1) Dd2!? 


Very ambitious; White is determined to hold on to the 
e-pawn at the cost of the initiative. 11 “c3 also fails to 
solve White’s problems. Black regains the pawn with inter- 
est by exploiting the X-ray down the e-file: | 1... Axe4! 12 
Axe4 £5. 


11...axed! 
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It's only move I 1, but already the tactics are flying. Black 
attempts to target the white monarch and to complete his 
development with speed. Instead | 1...A\xd5 may not be so 
bad, but regaining the pawn like this isn’t really in the 
spirit of the Modern Benoni. White can then respond with 
12 Ac4!, highlighting the weakness of d6 and ruling out a 
very useful queen check on a5. 


12 &2xe4 


White must recapture to justify his ambitious last move. 
Instead 12 “xe4 f5 again regains the piece immediately; 
while after 12 0-0 Black is happy to exchange on d2 as 
White must make an awkward recapture with the queen. 
Instead 13 S.xd2 drops the b-pawn, reminding us of the 
strength of the g7-bishop once unleashed by the 
disappearance of the f6-knight. 


12...a6 


Correctly pursuing the initiative, rather than rushing to 
regain the piece with |2...f5. Furthermore, should the b5- 
knight ever move, then White will be unable to castle king- 
side — not a bad comeback from the black light-squared 
bishop after it was prevented from going to g4! 
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13 a4 Wa5! 
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Black continues to develop with gain of tempo and again 
prevents White from castling (14 0-0? &xb5 regains the 
piece due to the pin down the a-file). This active move 
does come at further material cost, but the Modern Benoni 
player should always be happy to sacrifice material for a 
strong initiative. 


14 A\xd6 


Due to the threats to e4 and b5, White really has little 
choice but to continue on his chosen path. 


14...d7 


Ensuring that the pin down the e-file is maintained. Already 
White must tread carefully for his king is rather short of 
squares; 15 f3? &e5! certainly wouldn't help his cause. 


15 We2! 


Not just protecting the bishop, but also freeing a square for 
the white monarch. 
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Finally Black plays this advance, regaining the piece on e4, 
even though White will emerge the exchange ahead after 
an exchange on e8. The position is very complicated, but 
in practice few would probably want to take White; an 
exchange is a small price to pay for Black’s initiative and 
attacking chances. Not only is the white king stuck in the 
centre, but all the black pieces are active and combine 
well. We will return to this critical position from the 
Modern Main Line in our next chapter (in the game Van 
Wely-Topalov). 


2 Heroes and Zeros 


In the nineteenth century the King’s Gambit may have 
been all the rage, but | d4 still gained a few outings. Then 
|...c5 was a fairly popular reply, used by the likes of Adolf 
Anderssen. The move was analysed by Aaron Reinganum 
in his 1825 Ben-Oni oder die Vertheidigungen die Gambitzuge 
im Schach. Reinganum himself didn’t refer to | d4 5 as the 
Benoni (‘Ben-Oni’ is interestingly the Hebrew for ‘child of 
my sorrow’), but it still became known as that. According 
to the definitive Hooper and Whyld in the Oxford 
Companion to Chess, Reinganum only analysed chess when 
in a depressed state, but he must have been cheered up by 
the Benoni and its lively counterplay. 


Over time, players of the black pieces began to appreciate 
more of the opening’s nuances and refine their 
move-order, for instance, only playing 2...c5 after | d4 f6 
2 c4, 


The Modern Benoni’s big breakthrough came at the super- 
strong New York tournament of 1927. The pairing of the 
first round was Alekhine-Capablanca. The game began as a 
Queen’s Indian, but the wily Cuban quickly seized the 
chance to play a kingside fianchetto, after which play took 
on a distinctive Modern Benoni flavour. 


Heroes and Zeros 


Alekhine White 
Capablanca Black 
New York, 1927 


WA EE 


15...c4! 


An important Benoni advance. Black’s knight will be very 
powerful on c5, eyeing up the b3 and e4 squares, as well 
as d3 should the e-pawn ever move. 


16 2e3 We7 17 g4?! “c5 18 g5 O'd7 19 f5 Bfe8 20 2F4 
Re5 
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and Black already stands better. White is unlikely to 
succeed on the kingside, while the black pieces enjoy the 
use of the important c5 and e5 squares. Capablanca later 
used his pressure down the e-file to score a fine victory 
over the man who was shortly to dethrone him as world 
champion. 


Just two rounds later, the World Champion, as White, 
faced the legendary attacking skills of Frank Marshall. 
There, the Modern Benoni was introduced into inter- 
national tournament practice for the first time. In the very 
next round, Marshall employed it again, but then that mas- 
ter of positional chess, Aaron Nimzowitsch, raced his 
knight to c4, going on to record a comprehensive victory. 
Things looked bleak for the Modern Benoni, but after the 
War it was to gain a whole new lease of life as Soviet chess 
evolved. 


By the late forties the boundaries of chess were changing 
as strong Soviet masters began to experiment in the open- 
ing, analysing and playing a whole new range of dynamic 
defences. The Modern Benoni quickly became popular, 
employed in the fifties by the attacking mights of Tolush 
and Nezhmetdinov, as well as being championed by a new 
super-talented generation. The young Petrosian, 
Polugaevsky and Spassky all employed it, but its main expo- 
nent was Mikhail Tal (1936-92); our first Benoni hero. The 
future world champion loved the sharp positions of the 
Benoni, often exploiting them to crush the opposition. 


Gurgenidze White 
Tal Black 
USSR Ch. (Moscow), 1957 


1 d4 26 2 <4.c5 3. d5 e6 4 4c3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 Af3 g6 
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7 e4 22978 2e2 0-0 9 0-0 Ze8 
The full strength of 9...94 hadn’t yet been appreciated in 
1957, although putting e4 under immediate pressure is a 


decent alternative. 
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The knight can also be developed to d7, and from there it 
will usually take an ambitious leap to e5, but Tal doesn’t 
want to block in his light-squared bishop. Furthermore, the 
knight will be well placed on c7, supporting the important 
...b5 advance. 


1) Bel 


White prepares to overprotect e4 so that the knight can 
continue its journey to the ideal c4-square. From there it 
not only ties Black down to d6, but also supports the 
e4-e5 advance. And having moved, White’s forces are 
freed. 


11...A¢7 12 a4 bé 
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Spey 


With this Black doesn’t rule out ...b5 — indeed he can still 
play ...a6, ..b8 and then ...b5 — but first he wants to 
exchange off his light-squared bishop for the white knight 
once it comes to c4. 


13 We2 Dga?! 


The true Modern Benoni player must be brave and be 
Prepared to experiment. However, subsequent analysis 
showed this aggressive leap to be a little premature. 
Instead 13...2b8! is correct, when White has rather run 
out of waiting moves; after |4 4\c4, Black can implement 
his plan with 14...2a6! 15 2f4 2xc4 16 2xc4 when one 
reasonable idea is | 6...a6, intending |7...b5. 


14 h3? 


Falling in with Tal’s hopes as White fails to observe that 
...)g4, opening paths for Black’s dark-squared bishop and 
queen, prepares some strong dark-square play. Instead, 
White should have eliminated the pesky steed: 14 &xg4! 
&xg4 15 Bc4 would have left him with a pleasant edge. 
Not only will Black shortly be tied down to defending dé6, 
but he also lacks immediate counterplay. ...A\g4 is often a 
useful idea, but Black must be careful about playing it if 
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White can then trade his light-squared bishop for the 
knight. Here, the exchange of that piece has removed any 
congestion from the white camp, while the black light- 
squared bishop is left without a good role. 


Z 
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14...2\xf2!! 


Brilliant; Tal realises that his queen and bishops will quick- 
ly coordinate in a blitzkrieg against the white monarch. 
That said, this sacrifice was quite logical as the retreat of 
the f3-knight, along with || Bel, has left the white kingside 
short of defenders, especially on the dark-squares. 


15 &xf2 Wh4+ 16 Sfl 
The king must retreat to defend the rook as 16 g3? &d4+ 
17 Sg2 Wxh3+ 18 Sf3 224+ would have seen the white 
king driven up the board towards mate. 


16...2d4 17 Ad| 


White has avoided immediate disaster on the dark- 
squares, but now Tal turns to the other colour complex. 
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17...Wxh3! 


Very nice, as now 18 gxh3 &xh3 is mate: a drastic exam- 
ple of the strength of the bishop-pair. Instead Gurgenidze 
manages to soldier on, but with a congested position and a 
ragged kingside, it’s little surprise that the second wave of 
the attack soon finishes him off. 


18 2f3 Wh2 19 Ae3 f5! 20 Aidc4 fxe4 2) Rxe4 Lab 


Tal creates a strong pin, and at the same time allows the 
queen's rook to join in the fun. 


22 2£3 
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22... Ze5!? 


24 
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Instead 22...&xe3 23 Hxe3 (or 23 &xe3 2xc4+ 24 Wxc4 
3xe3! 25 Bxe3 Whi + 26 Sf2 Wxal) 23...Whi+ 24 Sn 
Wh4+ would have regained the piece, leaving Black two 
pawns ahead, but Tal wants more than just a better ending. 


23 a3! Sae8 24 2d2? 


Allowing Black to bring his remaining piece to the party. 
Instead Gurgenidze had to be consistent with his previous 
move and try 24 Hd3, although after 24..2f5 25 Be2 
@®xd5 26 Bxd5+ Exd5 27 Sdl Bg5 White remains in 
deep trouble, despite his extra piece, due to his cramped 
position and still far from happy king. 


24...Axd5! 25 &xd5+ Exd5 26 Se2 &xe3 27 Exe3 
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27...2.xc4+! 0-1 


White had seen enough of Tal’s attacking flair and ended 
proceedings here: 28 Wxc4 Wxg2 29 Sdl Wxd2 is mate, 
while 28 Gd! Xxe3 29 Exe3 Wgl+! 30 Hel W2 is 
completely crushing due to the unstoppable threat of 


.-@b3. 
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To this day Tal remains the idol of Modern Benoni players 
worldwide. He utilised the opening with much success 
throughout his whole career; we will come across many 
other examples of his skill with it in the course of this 
work. Tal’s successes with the opening inspired many in 
the Soviet Union, and elsewhere, to adopt the opening. In 
the West, Larry Evans and John Littlkewood used it; and at 
the 1966 Havana Olympiad the opening gained a huge 
adherent in Bobby Fischer. Fischer (b.1943) is our second 
hero, not least because of his impressive success with the 
opening: +7 =2 -0. It’s just a great pity that he didn’t get 
to use the opening more! But it was the high profile of one 
of those victories that, arguably, did more to popularise the 
Benoni than any other game. 


At the 1972 world championship, everyone was on the 
edge of their seats. Fischer had lost game one, and default- 
ed the second. Would he play game three? Play it he did, 
comprehensively outplaying Spassky in a Modern Benoni, 
after which he accelerated away in the match. 


Spassky White 
Fischer Black 
World Ch. (Reykjavik), 1972 


I d4 Af6 2 c4 e6 3 Af3 c5 4 d5 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 Ac3 96 
7 Ad2 DAbd7 8 e4 &g7 9 2e2 0-0 10 0-0 He8 


Via a different move-order we have reached a position that 
could have occurred in Gurgenidze-Tal, had Black 


developed his knight to d7, rather than to c7 via a6. 


11 We2 
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1...An5!? 


A stunning new concept at the time. Fischer is prepared to 
allow his structure to be shattered in return for rapid king- 
side activity. 


12 &xh5 


With the knight threatening to hop into f4 White must 
really accept the challenge and exchange on h5. Instead 12 
g3 could have been met by the active 12...f5!?, revealing 
another point behind Black’s knight manoeuvre. 


12...gxh5 13 Ded 
If White didn’t want to exchange knights on e5 then he 
should have chosen the sophisticated 13 a4! De5 14 Dd! 
Then from e3 the other knight covers the kingside and play 


transposes into our next game (Gligoric-Kavalek). 


13..Ae5 14 Ae3 
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Covering the g4 and f5 squares, although the complications 
arising from 14 Dxe5!? 2xe5 15 Be3 £5 16 £4! weren't 
unfavourable for White. Having eliminated the powerful 
black dark-squared bishop, White gets good compensation 
for the pawn after 16..&xc3 17 Wxc3 Bxe4 18 Hf3! 
(Timman). 


14...Wh4 15 2d27! 


Too slow. Now Black gets to undouble his pawns with a 
good game. Instead 15 De2! Ag4 16 Axg4 hxg4 17 Dg3! 
would have been much more challenging for Fischer due to 
the difficulty in playing ..f5, opening essential lines for his 
pieces. 


15...g4! 16 Axg4 hxg4 17 24 
Preventing Black from forcing a serious kingside weakness 
with 17...2e5. Instead, after 17 De2 Black could have 
brought his light-squared bishop into play to good effect 
with 17...2f5! 18 Ag3 &g6 (Smyslov). 


17... We 
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18 3? 


Seriously weakening the kingside; moreover, White can no 
longer hope for any counterplay by advancing the f-pawn. 


18...2d7 


Preparing to advance on the queenside. Black already 
enjoys a very pleasant position. He has good pressure 
down the long diagonal and his light-squared bishop is use- 
fully placed, ready to support play on either flank. 


19 a4 b6! 20 Zfel a6 21 He2 b5! 22 Hael Wg6! 


Preventing White from ever getting back into the game 
with an e5 break. Fischer can now tie Spassky down to 
defending e4. 


23 b3 He7 
It might have been even better to play Timman’s sugges- 
tion of 23... Hac8!?, when 24 Wd3 is well met by 24...c4. 


White doesn’t have the chance to fix the advancing pawns 
as Spassky now does. 
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24 Wd3 Eb8 25 axb5 axb5 26 b4! 


Now 26...cxb4 27 a2 would regain the pawn and bring 
the knight to a useful square on b4. So Fischer correctly 
pushes his c-pawn. 


26...c4 27 Wd2 Hbe8 28 He3 h5 29 H3e2 Lh7 30 He3 Sgs 


Repeating moves to emphasise who is better and also to 
gain time on the clock — an important practical concept. 
Besides, Black’s only way to make progress is to exchange 
on c3, and giving up the dark-squared bishop is never 
something to be undertaken lightly in the Modern Benoni. 


3! B3e2 2xc3! 32 Wxc3 Hxed 33 Hxed Hxe4 


34 Bxe4?! 


Opposite-coloured bishop and queen endings favour the 
side with the initiative, as Fischer now demonstrates. 
Spassky would thus have had better drawing chances with 
34 Hal! (Timman) when the rook is useful defending along 
the first rank and also for threatening counterplay. 


34...Wxe4 35 2h6 Wyg6 36 cl 
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7 Te 


YY) 


36... Wb! 


Preventing 37 &b2 and beginning to tie down the white 
pieces. 


37 Sfl 25 38 Se2 Wes+ 39 We3 We2+! 40 Wd2? 


A time trouble error allowing a further pawn to go west. 
Instead 40 Gel! had to be tried when Fischer would still 
have had a lot of work in front of him due to his own 
exposed king position. 


40...4b3 41 Wd4 2d3+! 


0-1 


This was sealed, but Spassky didn’t resume for after 42 
Be3 Wd! 43 Wb2 W+ 44 Sd4 We4+ 45 Sc3 Welt. 
Black’s elegant queen pirouettes culminate in mate next 
move with 46...We5#. 


Fischer’s example no doubt played a part in persuading a 
whole new generation of talents to adopt the Modern 
Benoni in the seventies, including the likes of Browne, 
Ljubojevic, Nunn and Timman. They enjoyed some success 
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with the opening, although the double-edged nature of the 
Benoni does mean that reverses are occasionally inevitable, 
as even Tal found. But the Modern Benoni is such a 
complex and tactical beast that very few White players 
have a consistently good record against it. One exception, 
however, is the Yugoslav Grandmaster, Svetozar Gligoric 
(b.1923), whose patient handling of the Classical Variation 
has often seen him exploit over-ambitious play from his 
opponents. It was Gligoric who first showed the strength 
of the “\c3-d|-e3 manoeuvre against Fischer’s ...Ah5 idea, 
and the following game is a good example of the sterile 
type of position that Black must strive to avoid. 


Gligoric White 
Kavalek Black 
Skopje Olympiad, 1972 


1 d4 @f6 2045 3.d5 6 4 Ac3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 e4 g6 
7 DB 2g7 8 2e2 0-0 9 0-0 Re8 10 Ad2 Abd7 II a4 


A slight refinement in move-order over Spassky’s play; but 
Kavalek still decides to implement Fischer’s plan. 


1...Ae5 12 We2 


ry 
Aas 
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12...h5?! 


Due to White’s grip on the queenside Black is quite 
justified in playing on the kingside against the Classical. 
However, since this game he has preferred to play in a 
different way, beginning with 12...25. This key move 
cements the knight on e5, preventing it from being driven 
backwards by f4. Then there are several plans at Black's 
disposal, for example, he can bring a knight to f4 or he can 
advance the pawn to g4 when ...Wh4 and ...2e5, to force 
the weakening g3, is an important motif. 


13 &xh5 gxh5 14 Adl! 


4 


White must be able to exchange off Black’s powerful 
knight on g4, and so needs to race a knight around to e3, 
as Spassky realised. However, whereas Spassky was left 
with quite a passive knight on c3 after the exchange on g4, 
Gligoric, by bringing the c3-knight to e3, will be left with a 
powerful steed on c4. 


14...Wh4 15 Ae3 Aga 16 Axg4 hxg4 17 Acd We?! 
This lands Black in a passive position. He had to remain 


true to the Benoni spirit with the ambitious 1|7...g3!?. 
Admittedly after 18 fxg3 Wxe4 19 Wxe4 Hxe4 20 Axd6 
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White is objectively better, but the arrival of a black rook 
on e2, allied to the powerful black dark-squared bishop, 
would have given Kavalek some practical chances and 
compensation. 


18 2d2! Wg6 19 2c3 &xc3 20 bxc3 b6 


Having achieved the desirable exchange of dark-squared 
bishops, Gligoric has been rewarded for his fine handling of 
the position with a large advantage. Black’s position in the 
game is not to be envied, but then 20...Wxe4 21 Wrxe4 
&xe4 22 “xd6 was also not the solution to his problems 
when the strong knight and passed d-pawn combine well. 


21 Hfel 2a6 22 Ad2! He5 23 £4! 


Taking control of the important e5-square and thereby 
achieving a strategically won game. Matters are particular- 
ly grim as Kavalek’s only remaining minor piece is his poor 
light-squared bishop. In general Black must strive to avoid 
such a scenario, especially when he doesn’t hold the initia- 
tive. A rare exception was Fischer’s light-squared bishop 
which proved to be more than the equal of Spassky’s 
knight. However, there the bishop supported Black's 
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queenside play, while White was far too passive to be able 
to use his knight actively. 


23...gxf3 24 Axf3 HhS 25 Wi2 We 26 He3 He8 27 Hael 
wr 


28 e5! 


The winning breakthrough, leaving Kavalek helpless. 
Gligoric neatly exploits the weakened black kingside. 


28...dxe5 29 He4 Wt6 30 Wg3+ Wwh8 31 DxeS Hg8 32 Hed 
Exg4 33 Dxg4 Wg6 344 EFS 35 Dh6! Efe 36 He8+ g7 
37 Sg8+! &xh6 38 Wh4+ 1-0 


The popularity of the Modern Benoni began to wane 
during the eighties, not least due to Kasparov's 
brutal handling of the Taimanov Attack (see p.97). Indeed 
some players began to enter the opening only via a 2...e6 3 
53 c5 move-order. However, the Benoni continued to 
attract talented adherents in the shape of de Firmian, 
Norwood, Suba and especially the Soviet/Israeli grand- 
master Lev Psakhis (b. 1958). Not only has our next hero, 
Psakhis, scored over 70% in the past 25 years with the 
opening, but he also found time to write the acclaimed The 
Complete Benoni (1995). 
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Van der Sterren White 
Psakhis Black 
Tallinn, 1987 


1 d4 Fé 2 c4 e6 3 Af3 c5 4d5 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 Ac3 g6 
7 &f4 a6 8 e4 27 


The &f4 systems are quite tricky and Black must know 
how to handle them. Here 9 Wa4+! 2d7 10 Wb3 is 
critical when 10...Wc7?! ignores a key Benoni principle, 
namely the importance of controlling e5. In this case | 1 e5! 
is rather strong. Instead Black should sacrifice the d-pawn 
for some counterplay with 10...b5, or instead try the 
earlier 8...b5!? (see p.155). 


9a4 2g4! 


oy ‘yxy 
4 (gh Gy 


WWATH 


Sensibly swapping off his potentially bad bishop — just think 
of all Kavalek’s woes! — after which the queen's knight can 
easily go to d7 without blocking in the light-squared 
bishop. 


10 2e2 2xf3 11 Lxf3 0-0 12 0-0 
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Transpositions are far from unknown in the Benoni. We are 
now back in the Classical Variation (7 e4 27 8 2e2 0-09 
0-0 a6 10 a4 &¢4 11 2f4 &xf3 12 2xf3 reaches the same 
position). 


12...We7 13 Hel “bd7 


Black enjoys a harmonious position, which helps to explain 
why this line remains popular. White may have the bishop- 
pair, but his light-squared bishop lacks an active role. If he 
could open the position for his bishops, matters might be 
rather different, but Psakhis’ careful last two moves have 
ensured that Black retains control of the all-important 
e5-square. 


14 Wd2 


14...h5!? 


With the queen’s knight covering e5, Black could bring the 
king’s knight round, via e8, to c7 to support some queen- 
side counterplay. However, with White lacking an active 
plan, Psakhis prefers to gain some kingside space. 
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15 h3 


Now one might expect Black to continue with 15...Ah7, a 
multipurpose move that Psakhis actually plays later. Black 
would free the f-pawn, but perhaps more importantly, 
prepares to cause White some kingside difficulties with 
...Ag5 or even ...g5-g4. But instead Psakhis first prefers to 
implement another typical motif. 


Ws By hi 


15...c4! 


Black wants to bring his knight to the strong c5-square; a 
great plan when it works, but surely here the c4-pawn will 
prove too vulnerable? Indeed it does, but Psakhis has 
correctly appreciated that in the time it takes to be 
rounded up, he can gain a strong kingside initiative. 


16 2e2 Hac8 17 a5! Efed! 


Forcing White to lose more time. In principle, Black is 
happy to exchange his c-pawn for the e4-pawn, but he 
must always time such an exchange well. Here, for 
example, 17...Ac5? 18 &xc4 Dfxe4 fails due to the pin 
down the e-file: 19 @xe4 @xe4 20 2d3!f5 21 Wb4!. 
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18 2f1 Ah7 19 a4 £5! 


ty 


Once again we see the importance of specifics and tactics 
in the Benoni. This advance would normally be rather risky, 
but with the rook on el no longer overprotected Black 
can, and should, employ it. 


20 Exc4 Exc4 21 &xc4 g5! 22 Bh2?! 


On this square the bishop becomes dangerously blocked 
out of play, but after 22 2e3 Psakhis intended 22...f4! 23 
&d4 &2xd4 24 Wxd4 HDe5 with excellent compensation 
due to the huge knight on e5 and to Black’s kingside attack- 
ing chances. 


22...f4 23 Wdl h4 24 GhI Wd8 


Having done his best to dissuade g3, Psakhis turns his 
attention to White’s a-pawn. It is quite typical that the a5 
pawn becomes more vulnerable as the game goes on. At 
the moment White is, in effect, playing a piece down and 
now rather panics; for better or for worse he had to try to 
break out with 25 g3. 


25 e5?! Z)xe5 26 2a2 Wxa5 27 Wh5 He7! 28 2bi 
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28...Af6 


Presumably Van der Sterren had missed Black’s excellent 
defence based around the trick 29 Wxg5? “f3!, winning 
the exchange, and now the queen must retreat. 


29 Wd) Was?! 


The Benoni is a sharp creature and it is essential to play as 
actively as possible. Here it would have been even better 
to keep up the pressure with 29.../b4, as now White gains 
some annoying counterplay on the weakened light- 
squares. 


30 2f5! Hc7 31 Ae2 Hc5 32 b4 Hc4 33 Ad4 Whb 


White's control of f5 and e6 looks a little scary, but Psakhis 
has matters under control due to the excellent defensive 
duties carried out by his knights. Crucially White effective- 
ly remains a piece down and is now finished off by Black’s 
major pieces. 


34 2e6+ SB 35 Af3 Axi3 36 Wxf3 Yxb4 37 Hl Bc3 
38 Wdl Wc4 39 Wbl b5 40 Hel Hc2 41 2F5 Bxf2 0-1 
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To understand more about the Modern Benoni, the games 
of all the exponents mentioned so far are well worth 
studying. We will touch on many examples of their 
prowess in the forthcoming pages. It is also useful to keep 
an eye out for recent Benoni grandmaster games, especial- 
ly those by the opening’s current leading exponents: 
Cebalo, Degraeve, Emms, de Firmian, Kotsur, Marin, 
Sherbakov, Suba, Ward and Wedberg. 


Vladimir Kramnik used the Benoni when trailing against 
Leko in their recent world championship match. Is the 
opening set for a comeback at the highest level? Among the 
elite, there is only one player who has included it, with 
some success, in his armoury — Veselin Topalov (b.1975). 
The dynamic Modern Benoni fully suits Topalov’s active 
style. Our final hero has produced a number of fine games 
with it in recent years. 


Van Wely White 
Topalov Black 
Wijk aan Zee, 1998 


ve 


Got “a 
ae) 


This was where we left proceedings at the end of the last 
chapter, having concluded that Black has good compensa- 
tion. Topalov now keeps his forces well coordinated and 
gives a fine attacking lesson: 
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16 @xe8 


White must really grab the exchange as after 16 @dI fxe4 
17 42c4?! 2xc4 18 Axc4 Wab!, intending ...Ab6 and 
...4lad8, Black is only one pawn down, while the white king 
remains unhappy in the centre and d5 is weak. 


16...hxe8 17 Sdl fxe4 18 Ha3?! 


Van Wely isn’t the sort of player to shrink from a challenge 
and prior to this game White had enjoyed some success 
with this move. White’s position isn’t easy to handle, but 18 
&\xe4!? may be a better idea. Then 18...Wb4 19 f3 He5! 
was seen in Lokotar-Marin, Vosu 1989 which resulted in a 
short, but entertaining draw: 20 A\c3 Wd4+ 21 Wd2 23! 
22 Hel Qhé! 23 f4! Qxf4 24 Wxf4 2e2+ 25 Sc2 Rd3+ 
26 Sd! 2e2+ with a repetition. 


Y 


“” "hat 


we 


18...c4! 


Correctly keeping Black’s initiative alive by introducing the 
dangerous ideas of ...Wxd5 and ...4\c5. Instead Van Wely 
was presumably hoping for |8...2d3 when 19 Bxd3! exd3 
20 Wxd3 sees White return the exchange, hoping that 
Black then lacks sufficient attacking forces and that the 
d-pawn will later decide. 
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19 He3?! 


Grabbing the e-pawn was no longer a good idea: 19 @xe4? 
Wxd5+ 20 4d2 c3! threatens a lethal check on e2. 
However, it turns out that going for the pawn with the 
rook also merely serves to accelerate Black’s attack. White 
should have tried 19 Zel!, although even then 19...Yxd5 
20 Hxe4 Hd8! 2! Zae3 “cS still leaves Black actively 
placed and with excellent compensation for the material. 


19...Wxd5 20 Hxe4 Hf8!? 


20...1d8 was also possible, but Topalov prefers to provoke 
further weaknesses. 


21 £3 Dc5 22 He7 Af! 
Preventing White from eliminating the powerful bishop by 
returning the exchange on g7. Topalov is already poised for 


a breakthrough. 


23 Axa7 


Vay eh 
WT 


eet 


Vi, 


Ty 


23...c3! 
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Not only hitting the knight, but also introducing the strong 
idea of ...2c4-b3. Van Wely attempts to bail out by 
grabbing as many pieces as possible with his rook but, 
crucially, his king remains badly exposed. 


24 Hxa6 cxd2 25 Exf6 dxcl=W+ 26 Sxcl Exf6 27 Hdl 
We6! 


Vi, ,, Wi 
Oe, oh 
Yi 


ag Wa 

2, “6 6 

ce 
MU, Jaa 

722777 


Now White gets to exchange queens, but it costs him a 
pawn in the process. With two pawns for the knight he still 
has some chances to hold, but Topalov’s technique was 
fully up to the task: 


28 Ybl Dxa4 29 Uxcé Zxc6 30 Hd8+ Sg7 31 Bd7+ Gh6 
32 h4 “c5 33 Bf Deb 34 Ga2 Ha6+ 35 Sbl Ad4 36 Sf4 
@5 37 He4 dé 38 Sc2 Ag3 39 g4 “fl 40 $c3 De3 

41 Bg5 AAS 42 2g4 Gh5 43 b4 He3 44 Ad4 Exd4 

45 &xd4 Ac2+ 46 Ge5 Axb4 47 Sf6 DAd5+ 48 &g7 

4Ne3 0-1 
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These impressive games of our heroes have taught us 
much about Black’s main ideas in the Modern Benoni:- 


(!) Gurgenidze-Tal showed the strength of Black’s dark- 
square play, and just how vulnerable the white kingside can 
become once the f3-knight trots off towards the favoured 
c4-square. 


(2) In Spassky-Fischer, the challenger put dynamism over 
structure and was rewarded by being able to mobilise his 
queenside majority, while tying White down to the defence 
of e4 


(3) Gligoric-Kavalek was a drastic example of the fate that 
can befall Black if he is left with a bad bishop, and without 
any counterplay or troublesome knights. 


(4) In Van der Sterren-Psakhis, Black played a strong 
decoying ...c4-sacrifice, before advancing his kingside 
pawns to lock the white dark-squared bishop out of play. 


(5) Van Wely-Topalov was an exciting, tactical affair in 
which Black was rewarded for his willingness to invest 
material for the initiative and the attack. 


These five games repay further study to fully understand 
their main themes. Many of these concepts will be 
explored further in the next chapter. They often crop up in 
Modern Benoni practice. Understanding the main ideas for 
both sides can but help one over the board, but do always 
take care when implementing a typical idea; no two posi- 
tions are ever quite the same. 
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The Modern Benoni is a sharp opening to employ, but that 
doesn’t mean that there aren't a number of important 
strategic ideas that frequently occur in it. A knowledge of 
these is useful, although one must always be careful when 
implementing a common plan, for fiendish tactics are never 
far from the surface in the lively world of the Benoni. 


Black’s queenside advance 


Black may end up attacking on the kingside, as Tal and 
Psakhis have shown us, but usually it is the queenside that 
he initially looks to for counterplay. White generally 
attempts to prevent or to delay ...b5 for as long as 
possible, thereby keeping Black’s potentially dangerous 
queenside initiative in check. 


In the next position Donner probably thought that it 
wouldn't be too easy for Black to advance his b-pawn here, 
but Tal was able to do so by playing on the dark squares in 
an instructive manner. 
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Donner White 


Tal Black 


Zurich, 1959 


os) 

sa a Sen 
Ewa G8 
mS NaN 


es a 
eee \ 
~ gan 


19...Wb6! 20 Habl Wb4! 


Exchanging would allow the knight into c5, fforking e4 and 
a4; but keeping the queens on fares little better as the 


queenside pawns are mobilised. 


21 Wl ¢4 22 He2 b5 23 axb5 axb5 24 Ghl 


Sys 


ears 
i. 


.2xc3! 


24.. 
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Giving up such a good bishop appears a little strange at first 
glance — normally this would be a mistake — but White’s 
bishop is unable to get into the weakened dark squares on 
the kingside. Indeed, this exchange is the swiftest way to 
exploit Black’s advantage as the passed c-pawn will be a 
killer. 


25 bxc3 Wxc3 26 Hxb5 Wd3 27 Wel c3 28 Zbi “Ac5 


0-1 


manera 
aa - gine sa 


And that was that, as White cannot defend e4 and halt the 
c-pawn. When we joined the game Donner’s centre 
looked rather powerful, but by energetic play on the 
queenside Tal never allowed it to advance. 


If Black can achieve his ideal position of pawns abreast on 
...b5 and ...c5, then White must be very careful about ...b4, 
driving away the c3-knight, often a key defender of the 
e4-pawn. However, the b-pawn isn’t all that White has to 
worry about... 
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The ...c4 push 


This advance can also be strong. With ...c4, Black frees the 
c5-square for a knight, which from there pressurises e4 
and may also be able to leap into d3. Black may even be 
able to play ...c4 without the support of the b5 pawn. He 
will often be happy to swap the c4-pawn for White's 
e-pawn. 


Geller White 
Tal Black 
USSR Ch. (Tbilisi), 1959 


s 
fam’ 


Tal now made use of his earlier ...c4 with 18...0¢5 when 
White couldn’t defend e4 due to the threat of 19...Ab3 
and 20...Axa5. Thus Geller was forced into exchanges. 
However, after 19 &xc4 Acxe4 20 Axe4 Exe4 21 Exe4 
&\xe4 22 Wxe4 Wxc4 Black stood better, despite the 
weakness of d6, as he had both b2 and d5 to target. After 
23 W3?! Wb4 24 Wg3 Yxb2 25 Hel Wb5! Tal went on 
to exploit his extra pawn. 
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Exchanging the c-pawn for White’s e-pawn is, however, 
not without its risks, especially if White is able to make use 
of his newly acquired control over d4. Sometimes though, 
as Psakhis has already shown us, a well-timed ...c4 sacrifice 
can also be rather powerful, ruining White’s coordination 
as he rounds up the c-pawn and giving Black the initiative. 


The key e5-break: (ij) White achieves a crushing 
centre 


Black must never forget about, nor underestimate, the key 
e4-e5 advance in the Modern Benoni. This is White’s main 
breakthrough. At a stroke, avenues are opened for his 
pieces; in particular, the c3-knight lands on e4 with 
menace. Furthermore, the d5-pawn becomes a useful 
asset, while Black’s important g7-bishop can easily find 
itself locked out of play. Black is rarely careless enough to 
allow White a powerful centre with pawns abreast on d5 
and eS, after e4-e5!, ...dxe5, fxe5. However, White is also 
happy to settle for being able to recapture on e5 having 
first advanced his d-pawn to dé, scattering Black’s pieces in 
its path. 


Korchnoi White 
Tal Black 
USSR Ch. (Erevan), 1962 


7 
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Tal has just managed to get in 18...b5, but had earlier 
wasted too much time with his knights. Korchnoi has never 
needed an invitation to create a strong centre and now 
advanced it before Black could achieve anything on the 
queenside. 


19 e5! dxe5 20 Dde4 


Not only is the black queen uncomfortably placed opposite 
the white rook, but in general the knights on c7 and e7 are 
vulnerable to an e5-break. In that case the d-pawn can 
often advance with gain of tempo; indeed here dé 
threatens to win material immediately. 


20...Wd8 


4 
Yi roe 


Hae = 
jj, EA) 


Lit) 


21 Axfo+! Axt6 


21... xf6 was the alternative, but after 22 fxe5 White 
maintains his centre as both captures on e5 fail to 23 Rf4, 
skewering Black down the diagonal. This emphasises just 
how strong an unopposed dark-squared bishop can be in 
the Modern Benoni. 
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22 d6 Deb 23 fxe5 b4 24 AdS Axd5 25 Wxd5 2b7 
26 Wd2 


Black has managed to keep White’s central pawns 
blockaded for the time being, but &c4 is on the way, 
exchanging off the key defensive knight. Korchnoi went on 
to win a fine game by infiltrating the vulnerable kingside 
dark squares. 


The key e5-break: (ii) f5! leads to a strong kingside 
initiative 


By playing e5 White doesn’t commit himself to having to 
recapture on e5 with the f4-pawn; indeed it’s rare that 
Black has granted him sufficient control over the all- 
important e5-square to be able to do so. Instead a danger- 
ous idea that Black must always be wary of is the sacrificial 
e5!, ...dxe5, f5!. Not only does this give White a passed 
d-pawn, access to e4 and blocks in the g7-bishop, but it can 
also herald a crushing kingside attack. On the other hand, 
playing f5 without e5 allows Black permanent control over 
e5. From there a strong knight would target White's half of 
the board, while also providing useful kingside cover. Often 
Black’s only hope after an e5!, ...dxe5, f5! is to be able to 
reply immediately with ...e4, before White brings a knight 
to e4, returning the pawn to re-open the long diagonal. If 
he cannot achieve that, then the resulting position is 
usually rather grim, as even a newly crowned world 
champion was to find out. 


Penrose White 

Tal Black 

Leipzig Olympiad, 1960 
1 d4 Afé 2 ¢4 e6 3 Ac3 c5 4 d5 exd5 5 cxd5 g6 6 e4 dé 
7 2d3 2g7 8 Dge2 0-0 9 0-0 
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At first glance Penrose’s set-up may not appear too threat- 
ening, but he has sensibly overprotected e4 and not 
blocked his f-pawn. White is preparing for a dangerous 
kingside attack, so Tal correctly aims to gain counterplay 
on the queenside and against e4. 


9...a6 10 a4 We7 11 h3 Dbd7 12 £4 BeB 13 Ag3 c4 14 Ke2 
Ac5 15 Wf 


15...2fd7? 


Both sides have developed logically so far but, with hind- 
sight, trying to prevent e5 like this is destined to fail. 
Instead Black had to press ahead on the queenside: 
15...2b8! 16 &e3 b5 remains critical for the whole &d3 
and @ge2 system. After 17 axbS axb5 18 e5 dxe5, Black 
can meet 19 £5 with 19...e4!; so White should opt for the 
sharp position arising after 19 fxeS! HxeS 20 &d4 Hg5!. 
White does have some dangerous attacking chances, but 
Black shouldn't be worse and is certainly not without his 
own counterplay and tricks. Timman-Ljubojevic, 
Amsterdam 1975, for example, continued with 21 Aged? 
&cxe4 22 &xe4 “g4! when White, who was threatened 
with mate on h2, had to lose a heavy chunk of material as 
after 23 hxg4 &xd4+ his king would have been fatally 
exposed. 
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16 Se3 b5 17 axb5 Hbs 18 W2! 


Now the queen won't be hit by ...e4 and Penrose is all set 
to carry out his famous breakthrough. 


18...axb5 19 e5! dxe5 20 f5! 


Defending the e8-rook, but not even Tal can wriggle his 
way out of this mess. 


21 Bad! Ra8 22 Ace4! Aa4!? 


This smacks of desperation, although after 22...Aaxe4 23 
&\xe4 Black has no counterplay, and must await his fate on 
the kingside. 


23 Sxa4 bxa4 24 fxg6 fxg6 25 WI7+ Gh 26 Ac5! 
Deprived of a crushing bind and then a winning kingside 
attack, Penrose has to make do with netting a piece after 


which he makes no mistake: 


26...Wa7 27 Wxd7 Wxd7 28 Dxd7 Xxb2 29 Ab6 Eb3 
30 Axc4 Hd8 3) dé He3 32 Bel Excl 33 Excl Bd5 34 
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Qb6 2b3 35 Ded hé 36 d7 248 37 HcB Re7 38 Bc5 Bh4 


39 g3 


Was that really Tal playing Black? Jonathan Penrose never 
allowed him a chance to display his talents. Black must 
always strive to avoid allowing such a crushing e5!, ...dxe5, 
f5! advance. 


White attempts to halt Black on the queenside 


Modern players are careful not to be crushed by an eS!, 
..dxe5, f5! sequence. That partly helps to explain the 
popularity of the ...£2g4xf3 manoeuvre, increasing Black's 
control over e5 and removing a potential kingside attack- 
ing unit. White players have also become more sophisti- 
cated since the sixties, often taking great care not to be 
over-run on the queenside. White usually tries to make it 
as hard as possible to achieve...b5, although after ...a6, a4 
Black rarely needs to play ...b6 before ...&b8 and ...b5. Not 
doing so allows the black queenside to be fixed by a5, but 
that usually isn’t a problem. First, Black gains access to the 
b5-square, which a c7-knight or d7-bishop can benefit 
from; and second, he can still often continue with ...b5. 
That is especially the case when White’s light-squared 
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bishop has been fianchettoed: after an exchange on b6, a6 
isn’t too weak, and in general Black’s pressure down the 
b-file is at least as useful as any pressure against a6. 


}.Cobb White 
Palliser Black 
Oxford, 2004 


White has just attempted to prevent ...b5, but, unable to 
bring a minor piece to the b5-square, | now had little 
choice but to play it anyhow. 


13...b5! 14 axb6 Axb6 


Obviously not 14...Exb6? 15 4\c4; whoever controls c4 
usually determines whether ...b5 works or not. Now 
White could keep the tension with 15 We2, although after 
15...8d7 16 e4 &b5! Black had sufficient counterplay in 
Broomfield-Emms, 4NCL 2003. However, after 15 Ab3 
“\c4! 16 Ba2 Hb4 Black already had an edge due to his 
pressure down the b-file. 
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The crafty b2-b4 advance 


Black must also be careful about allowing a sneaky 
opponent to strike back on the queenside. To do that 
White usually needs to implement a b4-advance — and 
somewhat earlier than Spassky managed. Fischer was still 
much better even after allowing his queenside to be block- 
aded, but had there been more pieces on the board, he 
could have been struggling. Meeting b4 with ...c4 is a dou- 
ble-edged tool: Black gains a useful passed c-pawn, but it is 
rarely going anywhere in the short-term, while White has 
gained the initiative and access to d4 for a knight. Maintain- 
ing the tension after b4 is usually a better idea, but Black 
must ensure that he can recapture on c5 with a knight. 


Lalic White 
Palliser Black 
Isle of Man Open, 2002 


Vi, 


We’re in a modern Modern Main Line in which Black has 
left his bad bishop at home in order to pressurise e4 with 
the queen’s rook (...2a8-a7-e7). Now 13...2fe8 14 Wd2 
Wb6! and ...Abd7 was a sensible continuation. Instead | 
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decided to target d5 in a bid to prevent a crushing e5- 
break, but that ignored the queenside. Retribution was 
swift: 


13...2b7? 14 Zcl Hfe8 15 b4! 


Black needs to play 15...Abd7, but then d6 drops off. 
Perhaps 1|5...c4 was objectively best, although after 16 
&bI White intends “\d4, eyeing up the weakened cé6- 
square, while Black lacks any counterplay. That was rather 
grim, but the fighting alternative did cede the centre. 


15...Wb6 16 bxc5 dxc5 


GPG 
EN. 


17 dé! 


Immediately making use of his central pawns to suffocate 
Black’s pieces. Lalic now turned his attention to the 
kingside to finish Black off with speed: 


17...2d7 18 e5 Ad5 19 Dxd5 2xd5 20 Ags! Web 21 Wed 
Reb 22 Wh4 hé 23 Ae4 g5 24 Dxg5! hxg5 25 Wh7+ “8 
26 &xg5 1-0 


Strategy 


Handling Black’s kingside pawns 


As our heroes have shown us, Black doesn’t just have to 
play on the queenside, but should also weigh up his 
kingside options. On that side of the board he has three 
potentially mobile pawns, each of which can be advanced 
under the right circumstances. 


(1) The h-pawn can be advanced to harry a white knight 
on g3; but ..h7-hS is in general most useful after a 
....g4xf3 exchange when the follow-up ...2h7 grants 
Black some useful kingside options. Psakhis made excellent 
use of a kingside pawn advance to block in Van der 
Sterren’s dark-square bishop, but Black can also opt for 
piece play on the kingside. 


Henrichsen White 
Emms Black 
Copenhagen, 1993 


20...2g5! 21 We2 


Keeping both f3 and e4 defended, but now another knight 
leap forces White to give up his dark-squared bishop. 
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21...Ae5 22 2xe5 2&xe5 


Black’s dark-square control gives him a very pleasant 
advantage. He now threatens 23...Wc7, targeting a5. But 
instead, White walks into a neat tactic: 


23 DAdl? 


23...Dxh3+! 24 gxh3 Wg5+ 25 el Wxcl 


when Black wins a clear exchange, while retaining his grip 
on the position. 


(2) As we observed in the notes to Gligoric-Kavalek, an 
advance of the g-pawn may be essential if Black wants to 
maintain a knight on e5. However, such a plan is quite risky 
and has fallen out of favour against the Classical Variation. 
If White defends very carefully then he may later be able to 
exploit the weakened f5-square, although if Black can keep 
control of that square, then he is often doing well. 
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Lalic White 
Ward Black 
British Ch. (Scarborough), 1999 


1 d4 Afé 2 4 e6 3 AB c5 4 d5 d6 5 “\c3 exd5 6 cxd5 g6 
7h3!? 


This sneaky move-order was actually used in Van Wely- 
Topalov in which Black went along with White's wishes, 
transposing to a main line after 7...2g7 8 e4 0-09 23 
b5!?. However, Black can also go his own way. 


7...a6!? 8 a4 We7! 


Preventing e4 at the slight risk of developing the queen a 
little early. 


9 2g5 Abd7 10 e3 


10...De5 


This is probably premature, as White could now exchange 
and play 12 24, intending to target the weakened Black 
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queenside with Wb3-b6. That plan proved strong in the 
later game Wells-Emms, British Ch. (Torquay) 2002: 
10...h6 11 &h4 eS? (Black should play |1...2g7, meet- 
ing 12 @d2 with 12...Ae5, while 12 2d3 0-0 13 0-0 Hb8 
14 We2 Ze8 15 Bfel WiB!, intending to hunt down the 
important bishop with ...2h5 and ...g5, was fine for Black 
in Bellon Lopez - Suba, Malaga 2001) 12 @xe5! Wxe5 13 
Wb3 We7 14 Wbé! Ad7 15 Bxe7 Axbé6 16 RIG Hg8 17 
24! with the better ending for White. 


1) Qd2 h6 12 Bh4 LES! 


Not so much eyeing up the d3-square as preparing to pre- 
vent f4 by playing ...g5; and ensuring that the often poor 
light-squared bishop reaches an active square. 


13 e4! g5! 14 293 2e6 15 Be2 &g7 16 0-00-0 17 Hel 
BMd7 18 DEI £5! 


een’, 
pty 
BC Y % 


aw s 


The culmination of Ward's strategy: his light-squared bish- 
op is performing a good role, he controls f5 and has 
reasonable counterplay based around his strong e5-knight. 


(3) The advance of the f-pawn is also a useful weapon to 


employ, although these days Black usually only breaks with 
...£5 once he has first gained sufficient central control of his 
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own. Then he intends either to push on to f4, clamping the 
white kingside, or to weaken the white centre with an 
exchange on e4. Black also hopes to be left with control 
over e5 that can no longer be challenged by f2-f4. 
However, advancing the f-pawn can be rather risky, espe- 
cially if White is able to meet it with “g5-e6; if he can't, 
then ...f5 may well open up some useful lines for Black’s 
pieces. 


Leko White 
Kramnik Black 
World Ch. (Brissago), 2004 


1 d4 Af6 2 c4 e6 3 AB c5 4 d5 dé 5 Dc3 exd5 6 cxd5 g6 
7 Dd2 Bg7 8 e4 0-09 Be2 Aa 10 0-0 HeB!? 11 Acad 


Kramnik has an interesting new idea in mind. However, 
Black can also play an immediate 11...f5 when 12 exf5 
&xf5 13 &f4 can be met by 13...b5! based on the tactical 
point 14 xb5?! 2d7!, netting two active pieces for the 
rook and pawns. 


12 a4 f5 


484 AF 
Cane 
eT i LSet 
4 


13 exf5 
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Natural, but interestingly 13 f3 was played in Kramnik- 
Ilvanchuk, Belgrade 1995 when White must always beware 
a blocking ...f4. 


13...Exf5!? 


Needing to win to square the match, Kramnik unveils a 
new idea that targets the d5-pawn. Leko attempts to 
exploit Black’s weakened light-squares, but here Kramnik 
doesn’t mind the exchange of bishops as it helps to free his 
position, while saving him from having to try to find a good 
role for his light-squared bishop. 


14 294 BB 15 2xc8B Exc8 16 Wb3 b6 17 Ab5?! 


This may lead to some pressure down the a-file, but it does 
ease any Black cramp, leaving Kramnik with a harmonious 
position. 


17...Axb5 18 axb5 He7! 19 2d2 HXef7 20 2c3 Wd7 21 £3 
gs! 


‘ely, 


Black has good pressure down the f-file and now chose to 
expand on the kingside; that eventually led to a promising 
ending, while White lacked counterplay. 
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Black’s light-squared bishop and the Classical 
Variation 


1 d4 Af6 2 e453 d5 e6 4 Dc3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 e4 g6 
7 DB 2g7 8 &e2 0-0 9 0-0 


brings about the traditional starting position of the Classical 
Variation. However, White rarely begins exactly like this 
any more due to the strong response 9...a6 10 a4 


“Uhr? "yy ery 
nce 


7, 4 


me) ee 


10...2g4!, swapping off a potentially problematic piece. 
As Psakhis and Emms have already shown us, Black has a 
pretty comfortable position after 11 &f4 2xf3! 12 &xf3 
We7 and 13...4bd7, when he enjoys options on both 
flanks. White can also try I] 4\d2, but then there is 
11...8.xe2 12 Wxe2 Abd7 13 Ac4 Abé! 14 De3! We7 
15. a5 Abd7 16 Ac4 De5!. While somewhat sharper than 
the positions arising from || &f4 &xf3, this is still quite 
acceptable for Black who will look to expand on the 
kingside. 


The Classical isn’t especially popular these days, although 


it has been Kramnik’s recent choice against the Modern 
Benoni. However, he, like the other grandmasters who 
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still employ it, has preferred the move-order | d4 Af6 
245 3 d5 e6 4 “c3 exd5S 5 cxd5 dé 6 Af3 26 
7 Dd2!? 


% ¥%4 Y Y 


YY, 
eae 
oe 


Now Black can continue with 7...2\bd7 so as to meet 8 
@c4 with 8...Ab6, immediately exchanging off the strong 
c4-knight. However, after 8 e4 Black is committed to a 
Classical with ...@bd7 — not everyone's cup of tea. Instead 
7...2g7 is quite playable when 8 e4 leads play back 
towards the Classical. However, 7...$2g7 does also allow 
White to play the so-called ‘Knight's Tour Variation’ after 8 
Ac4. This is positionally desirable, but is rather time con- 
suming so early in the game. Black gains good counterplay 
after 8...0-0 against both 9 2g5 and 9 2f4 so long as he 
continues actively. Against the former 9 25 We7 10 Wd2 
bé6 is fine for Black, while after the latter Donner-Planinc, 
Wijk aan Zee 1973 continued 9...b6!? (playing 9...He8 first 
is more reliable, but Black can also ambitiously attempt to 
exploit his lead in development) 10 2xd6 He8 I! 2g3 
e4 12 Axe4 Hxe4 13 €3 bS 14 Adé Eb4! with a dark- 
squared initiative and good compensation. Back to 8 e4: 
8...0-09 2e2 
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ai, 
ae: 


This returns play to the Classical, but without Black having 
been able to exchange off his light-squared bishop. Instead 
he now has a choice between three reasonable plans: 


(1) Copying Kramnik with 9...a6 10 0-0 Ae8!?, followed 
by ...f5, and this may well become more popular after its 
use at the highest level. After an exchange on {5 Kramnik 
played ...&xf5, but instead ...2xf5 would have left the 
potentially problematic bishop fairly active. However, if 
White prefers to defend e4 with f3 then the bishop can be 
developed to a6 after ...b6. 


(2) Black employs the traditional plan of 9..&e8 10 0-0 
@\bd7, usually followed by ...He5 and ...g5. This has lost 
some popularity amongst grandmasters since the eighties, 
with White learning how to defend his kingside; not just 
with @\c3-dl-e3, but also by employing the queen’s rook 
along the third rank. However, White must defend accu- 
rately; if he doesn’t then Black has good chances on the 
kingside. Thus the line remains quite playable at club level 
and in must-win games, being used by Akopian when trail- 
ing Khalifman in the 1999 Las Vegas knock-out final. It is 
worth noting that Black must try to retain control of f5 
after ...g5, so he often happy to keep his light-squared 
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bishop fairly passive on d7 or even on c8. Not that the 
bishop can’t later enter the game with effect, as Timman 
has shown. 


Najdorf White 
Timman Black 
Bugojno, 1982 


tht 
at 


Uji 


RY 


11a4De5 12 We2 g5 13 Ha3! 
Not only does the rook defend along the third, but it may 
also prove useful on the queenside. Notably, Timman tries 
to delay ...a6 for as long as possible, avoiding giving a white 
knight or rook an entry square on bé. 


13...We7 14 Hel Afg4! 


Making good use of his knights to assist in the kingside 
build-up; this one is en route to h6 to support ...fS. 


IS Afl Ag6 16 Wl?! Ahé 17 Ag3 a6 


Now that ...f5 is next up (18 £3? wouldn’t prevent it due 
to the pressure down the e-file), Timman decides that it’s 
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finally worth ruling out an annoying Ab5 before pressing 
ahead on the kingside. 


18 2e3 £5! 19 exfS AxfS 20 Axf5 &xfS5 21 Wd2 hé 22 
Zaal Wi6 


and Black stood better. His knight will return to e5, and 
both bishops exert strong pressure. Timman has the 
option of pressing forward on the kingside, while Najdorf 
lacks a good plan of his own. 


(3) Black opts to play on the queenside beginning with 


9...Aa6 10 0-0 Ze8 


Js 


pee 


Then the light-squared bishop is usually developed to a6 
after 


bi f3 
White’s usual choice these days to defend e4; ...Ag4 is 
ruled out, while it’s far from clear that the rook is any 


better placed on el than on fl. 


11...2c7 12 a4 b6 
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We now follow the game Beliavsky-Portisch, Szirak 
Interzonal 1987. 


13 De4 
White lacks helpful waiting moves. After 13 @h1!, 13...2b8 
is a useful response when play usually continues as in our 
main game with 14 ®c4 2a6!. 


13...2a6! 


Essential, not only to exchange the bishop but also to 
defend dé. 


14 285 Wa7 


Z 
Y 
Z 


N 


15 Bbl!? 


White decides that b2-b4 will give him some play, but it 
may well be better for him to remain flexible with 15 Wd2. 
Then 15...2xc4! 16 &xc4 a6 17 Wd3! restrains ...b5. It’s 
noticeable that the play is somewhat less sharp than in the 
early ...2\bd7 lines (plan ii). Black could now stubbornly 
force through ...b5 with 17...Wc8, intending ...\Wb7 and 
...ab8, but he can also go after counterplay with 
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17...Ah5!?. Then both ..f5 and ...h6, intending to meet 
&h4 with ...2e5, are possible and so Dlugy-de Firmian, US 
Ch. (Berkeley) 1988 continued 18 g4! 2d4+ 19 Bhi Ag7 
20 Zab! h5! with an unclear and complex position. 


15...2x¢4! 


The bishop must be exchanged so that Black can begin 
some essential counterplay on the queenside. 


16 &2xc4 a6 17 b4 b5 18 2d3 


% 


1} Aes 
4 aes ey 


18...c4!? 


A double-edged decision, but Portisch has no intention of 
allowing the queenside to become fixed, leaving the 
c7-knight without a good role. Perhaps White should now 
have retreated to e2, but Beliavsky was no doubt hoping 
that with the queenside blocked, the bishop on c2 would 
be able to support e4 and so prepare an f4 and e5 advance. 


19 2c2 bxad! 


Claiming the b5-square for the knight and ensuring Black 
sufficient queenside play. 
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20 &xa4 Ab5 2) Shi?! Wb7! 


White must now give up his bishop as 22 @xb5 axb5 23 
&c2 Ha2! would have given Black the initiative down the 
a-file. It may seem strange that Black is now happy to let 
the queenside be fixed, but Portisch has realised that 
White can’t maintain his key knight on c3. 


22 &xb5 axb5 


YoY 
Ue 


Now 23 2e3 Ag4! 24 2d4 DAe3 25 Rxe3 Bxc3 26 
S.d4 2xd4 27 Wxd4 Wa7! led to a much better ending 
for Black in the game. Had White defended his knight with 
23 Wd2 then Portisch intended 23...4a3 24 &e3 Bxc3! 25 
Wxc3 Axe4! 26 Wa3 Ac3, destroying White’s centre and 
again leaving Black clearly better. 


The Classical has shown us why the black light-squared 
bishop always needs to be carefully handled. This explains 
the popularity of ...&2g4xf3 after which Black's knights 
coordinate well. From d7, the queen’s knight restrains e5, 
hoping to move later to c5 or e5; while the king's knight is 
free to assist with counterplay, be it on the queenside from 
c7, or on the kingside from h7, h5 or g4. If the bishop has 
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to be exchanged via a6 (plan iii) then from c7 the queen’s 
knight supports b5. From there it may also help to prevent 
White from quickly expanding in the centre, due to the 
potential pressure against d5. That pawn can become 
weak inan ending after an undermining ...f5-break. Overall 
we have seen that Black’s knights are important creatures 
for controlling the centre and for gaining play. That is 
especially so in the sharp lines with ...2\bd7-e5 and ...g5; 
there the light-squared bishop usually lacks an active role 
for some time, while it’s up to the knights to lead the way 
on the kingside. Black’s knights are important tactical and 
strategical beasts, although in all the possible approaches 
against the Classical, they are always assisted by the pow- 
erful dark-squared bishop. 


The dark-squares and the 2g5 systems 


An early &g5 isn’t too popular these days against the 
Modern Benoni; the bishop is then usually hunted down on 
g3, after ...h6, ...g5 and ...2h5. White players have begun 
to realise that the unopposed dark-squared bishop often 
more than compensates for Black’s weakened kingside. 
However, the resulting positions are quite strategically 
complex and so grandmasters do still use the line from 
time to time, as indeed Magnus Carlsen did en route to his 
2004 triumph at Wijk aan Zee. Black must play actively 
against the &g5 systems to compensate for his weakened 
structure, while once again trying to retain control of f5. 


Bonin White 
de Firmian Black 
New York Open, 1984 


| d4 Afé 2 4 e6 3 AR c5 4 d5 exd5 5 cxd5 d6 6 Ac3 g6 
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7 2g5 


Alternatively, White can first include 7 e4 2278 e2 0-0 
before going 9 &g5, but here Black’s plan remains the 
same: 9...h6 10 @h4 g5! 11 &g3 AhS nets the dark- 
squared bishop. Bilek-Evans, Amsterdam Interzonal 1964 
continued: 12 @d2 @xg3 13 hxg3 f5. Black had a strong 
dark-squared bishop and was quite active, but had to take 
care not to allow White a strong bind on the light squares. 


White can also be quite sneaky with 7 e4 2g7 8 &g5!?— 
the one system where Black should remember not to 
chase down the dark-squared bishop immediately as 8...h6 
9 Bh4 g5 10 2g3 AhS 11 BbS+! SFB 12 e5! gave White 
a strong initiative in Stean-Nunn, Birmingham 1976. Black 
shouldn’t panic. Instead 9...a6! (preventing the awkward 
check) allows Black to meet 10 a4 with 10...g5!, while 10 
@\d2 b5! has also worked out quite well for him in practice. 


7..h6 8 &h4 g5! 


Immediately seizing the chance to hunt down White’s 
bishop. 
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9 2g3 Dh5 10 e3 Axg3 I hxg3 &g7 


nian 
Pat 
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12 &d3! 


Taking control of f5 — something which White never 
achieved in Bilek-Evans — and Black must now be wary 
about his kingside light-square weaknesses. However, he 
retains options on both flanks and can also aim to bring a 
knight to e5. 


12...0d7 13 We2 0-01? 


This is slightly unusual — indeed, de Firmian later preferred 
the more flexible 13...We7 when Black hopes to make 
good use of his kingside pawns after 14 0-07! h5!. Instead 
14 2f5 0-0 15 0-0 a6 16 a4 Bb8! 17 a5 bS! 18 axb6 Exb6 
19 Ha4 De5 left White in control of f5 in Polaczek-de 
Firmian, Philadelphia 1989, but this was fully compensated 
for by Black’s pressure down the b-file. 


14 2h7+ Gh8 
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Now |5 2f5 would have been the logical continuation, 
when Black must look to his queenside counterplay to 
compensate for his light-square weaknesses. Instead Bonin 
prefers a more aggressive strategy, but Black’s kingside 
isn’t as vulnerable as it looks. 


15 De4!? g4! 16 Ah4 Ae 


Strong defence; Black’s play down the long diagonal begins 
to look more important than White’s control of f5. 


17 Dxf6 Wxfé 18 2f5 HeB 19 0-0-0 HeS 20 e4 b5 21 £4? 


White had presumably been banking on this (21 &xc8 
would have run into the neat 21...2xe4!). But de Firmian 
needs no invitation to sacrifice the exchange; his raking g7- 
bishop is more than a match for a white rook. 


21...Bxf5! 22 AxfS 2xfS 23 exfS5 b4 24 Hhel a5 25 He2 a4 


m2 2 & 
eatahet 


Yay 


YG Z 


26 Edel Za7! 


Black’s crushing dark-square team of queen and bishop 
combines well with the queenside pawn storm. White was 
unable to prevent a decisive breakthrough against his king. 
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Deciding where to gain counterplay 
in the Fianchetto Variation 


1 d4 A624 c5 3 d5 e6 4 DF exd5 5 cxd5 d6 6 Ac3 g6 
7 g3 Rg7 8 Bg2 0-0 9 0-0 


Z, AY 
on 


This is one of White’s more sophisticated ways to combat 
the Modern Benoni. Slowly but surely he hopes to restrict 
Black’s active possibilities, before later exploiting any 
weaknesses or taking over the initiative. Thus it is no 
surprise that positional players, keen to avoid giving Black 
targets — for example, a pawn on e4 — often favour this line. 
However, as we saw in the Classical variation, it is impos- 
sible to prevent Black from becoming active in the Modern 
Benoni. Indeed, White’s refusal to commit himself too 
early often leaves Black with a choice as to which flank to 
play on. First though, we'll see one of our heroes 
demonstrate that it’s not only Black who can find his minor 
pieces gradually restricted in the Fianchetto Variation. 
Nikolic-Topalov, Monaco (rapidplay) 2000, continued: 


9...2e8!? 10 24 Aab 
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By the way, an immediate 9...2a6 isn’t too highly thought 
of, as then White races his knight, via d2, to c4. Essentially 
Black’s problem after ...2\c7 is that when he breaks with 
...b5, White slips in with “a5-c6. On c6 the knight is well 
supported by the fianchettoed bishop. The difference here 
is that Topalov will have time to gain counterplay against 
White's dark-squared bishop. 


11 Dd2 Ah5! 12 Be3 Ac7 13 a4 bb! 


Topalov finds a role for his light-squared bishop: from a6 it 
prevents a knight from settling on c4. 


14 2f3 2a6 15 Hel 


Black has emerged from the opening tussle with a pleasant 
position. Indeed he could now simply continue with 
|5...e7, but Topalov has a deep idea in mind. 


15...xe3! 16 fxe3 Af6 


Z 


YA 
ZX 


What exactly does Black have for the exchange? First, the 
scope of his minor pieces has improved: not only the 
unopposed dark-squared bishop, but a knight can now 
settle unharassed on e5. Second, White’s doubled e-pawns 
are a target; moreover, there is no longer any danger of a 
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central breakthrough. Unable to play in the centre, and 
with a vulnerable kingside to boot, Nikolic’s pieces are left 
lacking good roles and he now has a long defensive task in 
front of him. 


17 Wc2 We7 18 e4 h5! 19 e3 Zh6 


Topalov improves all his pieces. He isn’t threatening 
anything in the short-term — his compensation is long-term 
— and so Nikolic has the chance to bring some reinforce- 
ments to his draughty kingside. 


20 Ad|I He8 21 Af2 Dd7 22 b4 HeS 
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23 b5?! 


The white position is rather hard to handle as Nikolic lacks 
active options. However, after this advance he loses his 
chance to gain counterplay on the queenside — a5 would 
leave White over-stretched, defending weaknesses on 
both fronts. Instead 23 bxc5 was probably a better try. 
Black retains excellent compensation after 23...bxc5, as it’s 
far from easy for White to do anything down the b-file; but 
23...dxc5!? would also have been possible when the 
c7-knight will head for the ideal blockading square on d6. 
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23...2¢8 24 292 h4 


Softening up White’s kingside. Topalov went on to win an 
impressive game. He later achieved both the ...a6 and ...f5 
breaks after which Nikolic, who often enjoys success with 
his favourite Fianchetto Variation, was eventually crippled 
by his weaknesses on b5, d5 and on the kingside. 


* * * * 


Returning to the starting position of the Fianchetto 
variation: 


Ji, uh Oy 
“eb UL, 
bm PA, ee, 
Be ‘onde Ho, 
a WY] RS 


The astute reader will have noticed that Topalov’s natural 
9...he8 was denoted as being interesting. But 10 S2f4 isn’t 
White’s main response; he normally prefers 10 2\d2 when 
Topalov probably intended to continue with 10...a6 II a4 
“\bd7, reaching the main line. This also arises from the 
equally popular move-order 9...a6 10 a4 “\bd7, although 
again || &f4 is an option here. Now 11...We7, intending 
...g4-e5, is an idea, but | prefer 11...We7, retaining hopes 
of an exchange sacrifice on e3 after 12...2e8 and ...Dh5. 
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Whether one prefers that to Topalov’s choice is a matter of 
taste, but instead White prefers 11 &\d2 when Black flicks 
in the useful 1 1...2e8, leaving White with a choice. 


12 @c4 is natural when 12...2)b6 leads to similar positions 
to those which we will examine after 12 h3 Hb8 13 2c4 
&\b6. However, 12...Ae5 is also a playable response; it is 
less sharp than had 12 h3 and 1|2...2b8 been flicked in. 
Then 13 @Axe5 Hxe5 14. 2f4 Eh5 doesn’t fully convince, so 
Black should prefer 14...He8!, intending ...2g4-e5. 


There is another move that is slightly more popular than 12 
&\c4: 12 h3!? depriving Black’s pieces of the g4 square. 
Now 12...2b8 threatens 13...b5. As we saw in Cobb- 
Palliser, 13 a5 doesn’t prevent the break. Instead 13 &\c4 
reaches a critical position. White hopes for 13...Wc7?! 14 
&4 with the advantage. Black must now decide whether 
he was just waiting with his last move, intending play on the 
kingside with 13...2e5; or whether he wants to follow up 
his rook nudge by continuing to play on the queenside with 
13...Db6. 
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(1) Attacking on the kingside 


Korchnoi White 
Kasparov Black 
Lucerne Olympiad, 1982 


Yr 
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13...De5!? 


The sharper option. It is impressive to see just how quick- 
ly the tactics flare up. 


14 @a3!? 


Sidelining the knight, but threatening to push Black back- 
wards with 15 f4. Instead 14 @xeS is still possible, but after 
14. BxeS5 15 @f4 He8 16 aS ADhS!, intending ...f5 and 
...4.d7, Black has a perfectly acceptable position. The 
exchange of knights has cleared his slight congestion, while 
White lacks an effective plan of his own. 
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14,..0h5 


Preventing f4 by targeting g3, but Black can also try the 
amazing |4...$2d7!?, an over-the-board invention of the 
talented English grandmaster David Norwood. Norwood 
didn’t know how our famous main game ran, but did know 
that he had to sacrifice a piece and so removed the knight’s 
only retreat square! The line has recently been used by 
leading Benoni adherents Kotsur and Ward; notably, in 
both cases, their opponents avoided the critical main line. 
White may be objectively better after |4...2d7!?, but Black 
certainly has excellent practical chances and is guaranteed 
lots of fun. After 15 f4 (critical and best as after 15 e4?!, 
Kemp-Ward, British Ch. 2000 continued 15...b5 16 axb5 
Sxb5! 17 Acxb5 axb5 18 f4 Ded7 19 Hel c4! when White 
was left with a collapsing centre and an offside knight) 
15...0h5 16 fxe5 (Even Grandmaster Safin was worried 
about Black’s counterplay here. He tried to decline the 
sacrifice, but it’s too late for White to avoid the complica- 
tions. After 16 Gh2?! b5! 17 axb5 axb5 18 Ae4 b4 19 
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4\xd6 bxa3 20 Hxa3 Black came up with the lovely 
20...Sa4! in Safin-Kotsur, Dubai Open 2001. The bewil- 
dered Safin quickly lost after 21 @xf7, but even after 21 
Wxa4 Wxd6 22 fxe5 &xe5 (Emms) Black would have had 
excellent compensation due to White’s weak pawns. If a 
grandmaster can't handle the complications, then just think 
how a club player might collapse) 16..&2xe5 17 g4 
(Perhaps 17 52f4!? is a better defence, although working all 
this out at the board is rather tough. White may have an 
extra piece, but Black’s forces are well co-ordinated, and 
White’s kingside vulnerable. Then 17...2)xg3 18 @c4! was 
a rather clever idea in Abramovic-Mihailovic, Yugoslavia 
2002. White returns an exchange to reduce Black’s attack- 
ing forces, after which White has strong pressure with his 
two minor pieces against rook and pawns) 17...@g3 18 
4\c4?! (18 Bf2!? was a better defence, but then Black can 
show that he isn’t in a rush, opting to play on the queen- 
side with 18...b5 when 19 axb5 axb5 20 @c2 b4 21 “bl 
£5! (Norwood) keeps Black’s initiative very much alive and 
still leaves White with a tough defensive task ahead) 
18...2xc3 19 bxc3 2xg4! 


destroyed White’s kingside in Saaed-Norwood, Lloyds 
Bank Masters 1984. 20 Wd3? @xe2+ 21 Bh2 Axcl was 
crushing in the game as 22 Efxcl 2e2 regains the piece. 
However, it would have been even worse to play 20 hxg4 
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&\xe2+ 21 Gh2 Wh4+ when the queen and knight com- 
bine to force mate. Black needs an improvement against |7 
Sf4!?, but 14...2d7!? remains a good practical weapon and 
great fun. Having said that, 14...2h5 is also rather enjoy- 
able to play. 


15 e4 


A sensible advance in the centre. Unsurprisingly 15 f4? runs 
into 15...@\xg3! 16 fxe5 Bxe5 17 Ac4 Rxc3 18 bxc3 when 
Black even has 18...&xh3!? which gave him a decisive 
attack in Lagowski-Babula, Olomouc 2004. 


15...26!? 


Very cool; Black calmly switches the rook back to f8 to 
support the counterstrike ...f5. This has been considered a 
lictle slow for some time, but recently its inventor, Jan 
Timman, has used it once again, rather than |5...2d7 or 
the alternative piece sacrifice 15...f5!?. 


16 Gh2! 


Solidifying the kingside. White can get away with this, 
unlike poor Safin above, as Black isn’t yet threatening ...b5 
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— he played ...2f8 rather than ...2d7. Instead, the stem 
game with 15...f8 continued 16 24? Wh4! (of course Black 
has no intention of feebly retreating after which he would 
be crushed by White’s central pawns) 17 gxh5 &xh3 18 h6é 
Bh8 19 De2 £5! 20 exfS Bxf5 21 Ag3 HbfB! with a very 
strong attack in Scheeren-Timman, Dutch Ch. 
(Leeuwarden) | 980. 


16...f5 17 {4 b5! 


Spreading the fight across the whole board. Now 1|8 fxe5 
&\xg3! 19 Sxg3 Bxe5+ 20 Sf2 Wh4+ would have given 
Black good compensation and dangerous attacking chances 
due to his dark-square control. Instead, White rules out 
..b4, but is still unable to prevent the fight from flaring up. 


18 axb5 axb5 


G 


19 Zaxb5! 


When Timman resurrected this line at Wijk aan Zee in 
2002, Van Wely could no longer resist the piece, but after 
19 fxe5?! Dxg3! 20 Hf3 (or 20 Sxg3 SBxe5+ 21 Sf2 
Wh4+ 22 Sgi Wg3 23 Bf3 Wh2+ 24 Sf! Bd7! when 
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Black’s initiative ominously continues) 20...2xe5 21 
&\axb5 Wh4 Black once again had a very strong attack. The 
creative Timman went on to crush his successor as Dutch 
number one after 22 exf5 &xf5 23 Ha4 2e4 24 Bxf8+? 
&xf8 25 “gl when he finished with the picturesque 
25...De2+!! 26 Wxe2 Wg3 27 2f4 Wxf4 28 Rxe4 We3+ 
29 Shi Sfl +! and 0-1. 


19...fxe4 20 2xe4 Rd7! 21 We2 Wb6 22 Da3 BbeB 


So far, both sides have handled the complications well, but 
finally Korchnoi cracks under the pressure. Instead, 
Kasparov later suggested that White could consolidate 
here with 23 Wg2! when he felt that Black was struggling. 
Presumably Timman had something ready, or was happy to 
deviate earlier. 


23 2d2? Wxb2 24 fxe5? 2xe5 25 Ac4 Axg3! 


A-4 


y 
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Once again we see the piece being accepted on e5, but 
then the arrival of Black’s dark-squared bishop leads to 
White's kingside being ripped to pieces. Black’s attack is 
now very strong, although the position remains rather 
complex. 
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26 2xfB+ Exf8 27 Wel Axe4+ 28 Sg2 


Vi, Jj 
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28...We2 


Missing a beautiful coup de grace in the shape of 
28...Hf2+! 29 Wxf2 &xh3+! 30 Sf3 2g4+! (Kasparov) 
when White's king is hunted down, such as by 31 &g2 
Wxal 32 Axe4 Bh3+! 33 Sf3 Wdl+ 34 Ge3 Bd4+ 35 
Sd3 Wol+ 36 Se2 2g4+. But the super-talented 
teenager still managed to emerge victorious after a 
complicated time scramble: 


29 Dxe5 Hf2+?! 30 Wxf2! Axf2 31 Ra2 WHS 32 Axd7 Dd3 
33 2h6? Wxd7 34 Ha8+ “£7 35 She? £16! 36 Sf3 Wxh3+ 


0-! 


One of the most famous Modern Benoni games of all time, 
and one which showed just how quickly the position can 
flare up, especially when Black keeps his e5-knight alive by 
tactical means. In the end the complications were too 
much even for the great Korchnoi. If you want a very excit- 
ing game in which both sides can easily err, then 13...2e5!? 
is the way to go. Black’s kingside attack can indeed be 
rather strong in the Modern Benoni, although against the 
Fianchetto Variation, |3...2b6 is a pretty reasonable alter- 
native. 
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(2) Sticking with the queenside 


Liberzon White 
Yusupov Black 
Lone Pine, 1981 


13...b6 


Black again refuses to let White maintain his strong knight, 
but here the lines are quieter and less theoretical than after 
13...2e5, and the resulting positions are quite thematic 
and easy to handle for Black. 


14 Da3 &d7! 
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15 a5 


Black was threatening 15...Axa4 16 @xa4 b5 17 Zc3 b4, 
regaining the piece with good prospects on the queenside. 
However, Liberzon’s response doesn’t actually drive the 
knight to a bad square. Instead | 5 e4! is a subtle response, 
hoping for 15...Axa4 16 @xa4 b5 when Black gets hit by 
17 e5. However, practice has shown that instead 15...2c8! 
is fine for Black who intends to support ...b5 with ...2a7, 
while a5 will be met by ...2b5; a manoeuvre Yusupov later 
makes good use of. 


By the way, White should avoid the tempting 15 2f4?! due 
to 15...Dh5! when 16 &xd6? &xc3! 17 bxc3 &xa4 wins 
the d6-bishop, while 16 &d2 &xc3 17 bxc3 @xa4 leaves 
Black a pawn up — White’s compensation is insufficient. 


15..Ac8 16 Ac4 


@ 


Si 


16...2b5! 


Once more refusing to let the knight settle and again, by 
exchanging off his light-squared bishop, Black removes any 
congestion from his position. 
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17 Wb3 &xc4 18 Wxc4 DAd7! 19 Wd3 HAeS 20 Wc2 Aa7 
21 Bdl Abs 


It’s not only the bishop which gets to exploit Black's 
control of b5. Now 22 e3 would have been rather weak- 
ening, and could even have been met by an immediate 
22...c4, but that was probably the lesser evil. 


22 @xb5?! axb5 23 Wb3 Wd7 24 2fl Ac4! 


Beginning a campaign to win the vulnerable a5-pawn. 
White, who is rather passive, had little choice but to 
exchange off the powerful steed. 


25 e3 Ha8 26 Sg2 a7 27 &xc4 bxc4 28 Wxc4 Hea8 
29 2d2 b5! 


A nice touch; Black will now win the a-pawn after which 
his queenside initiative leaves him with a clear advantage. 
Yusupov went on to win by invading down the a-file and 
then finished off the white king with a timely switch: 


30 Wc2 b4 31 e4 Hxa5 32 Exa5 Exa5 33 2f4 We7 34 b3 
2d4 35 Hel £6 36 He2 Hal 37 h4 Gg7 38 Le3 2c3 
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39 Rd2 Be5 4014 2d4 41 Be3 2xe3 42 Hxe3 Wa7 43 
He2 c4! 44 Wxc4 Wgl+ 45 Gh3 Hcl 46 Wxb4 Whl+ 47 
Hg2 He2 0-1 


The Modern Benoni endgame 


As we've seen in this chapter there are a number of strate- 
gic motifs that frequently occur in the Modern Benoni. An 
important reason why plans like ...c4 are quite common is 
the basic structure of the opening. 


The pawn structure in the Modern Benoni is more fixed 
than in many openings, and it is that which often defines 
the struggle: Black advances his queenside pawn majority 
and White attempts to push through his central majority. 
(Matters are a little different if White attempts to stifle any 
queenside play — Black can instead turn to kingside opera- 
tions.) The structure does mean that when an ending is 
reached Black is usually doing well, so long as he controls 
the e5-square. That allows him to bring his king right into 
the heart of the action — from e5 the king defends d6 and 
attacks d5 and e4 — much more easily than White can. 
Furthermore, Black’s queenside majority — being further 
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from the white king — is also often a useful factor. Of 
course it’s very unlikely that all seven pawns on either side 
will remain in an endgame, but it is noticeable that, 
although dé can come under fire, it is usually white pawns 
on d5 and e4 that are the most vulnerable in any ending. 
Speaking of a typical Modern Benoni ending is far from 
easy. Usually one side will have already triumphed or 
gained a large advantage by then: either White will have 
crashed through or come undone on one of the flanks. 
One side may also have come unstuck in the middlegame 
complications. However, it is not unknown that the game 
can also remain very complex right into the endgame. 


A.Petrosian White 
Tal Black 
Lvov, 1981 


TT, 
A Ole 


White has managed to break with e5, but here Black 
hasn't done at all badly out of the resulting exchanges. In 
this late middlegame, his knight is ideally placed to 
blockade the passed pawn and to support a queenside 
advance. Fortunately for Petrosian, due to his attack on 
Black’s queenside, the knight cannot remain on dé. 


35...¢4 36 bxc4 “xc4 
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37 Wc5 


White had probably been relying on this, while Tal 
probably wasn’t too worried by it. As his a-pawn goes west 
Black can quickly push his b-pawn if necessary, but even 
more important is the relative strength of the minor 
pieces. Even with few pieces left, Black’s queen and knight 
combine well, while the white bishop remains rather 
locked out of the game even with the board fairly open. 
However knights usually like Benoni endings if the position 
is still quite blocked. John Nunn once converted an extra 
pawn in one such ending against Portisch with a sole 
knight-pair against the bishop-pair (readers are recom- 
mended to turn to Nunn’s excellent Secrets of Grandmaster 
Chess for his detailed annotations of that fascinating end- 


ing). 

37...He5! 38 WxaS Wg5 39 Wab 
Essential to save the exchange and to prevent the other 
threat — which would have been easy to overlook in time 


trouble — of 39...2xcé6. 


39...2f3+ 40 Sfl Axel! 41 Yxc8 Yel 
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White’s king remains rather exposed, and Tal keeps his 
pieces well coordinated to end its misery. 


42 Wb7 213+! 43 Se2 Dd4+ 44 Sd3 We3+ 45 Sed AMS 


77 
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and White resigned. 46 Wb8 prevents the large check on 
dé6, but then Black doesn’t even have to rely on his b-pawn. 
Instead 46...We4+ is more direct when 47 @f3 Wd3+ 48 
St4 254+! 49 Ged (6+ 50 Geb We4+ 51 Sd7 We7+ 52 
Sc8 Dd6+ forces White to part company with his queen. 
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The Classical, the Fianchetto and the $2g5 systems all have 
their adherents, but Black shouldn't mind facing them too 
much, so long as he has a good general understanding of 
the Modern Benoni. Instead, it’s the lines that we will now 
consider that are theoretically the most testing. In places, 
just a small slip can easily land one in trouble, and so some 
knowledge of specific theory is essential to handle these 
three testing systems: the Taimanov Attack, the Modern 
Main Line and the .2f4 systems. The first remains very 
much the critical line of the Modern Benoni, while the 
other two are currently popular. 

The main thing to do when facing any of the lines in this 
chapter is not to panic! None of them refute the Modern 
Benoni and indeed, so long as Black knows what he's 
doing, White may well find himself having lost his early 
initiative and facing serious counterplay. Just think back to 
how Van Wely’s materialistic play against Topalov in a 
Modern Main Line quickly landed him in trouble. in the 
coverage below there is enough theory to help you find 
your way against these tricky systems, and we'll also see 
what Black should be striving to avoid. Here, some theory 
must be learnt, but as these variations are quite critical you 
may well often face them, and so your initial work will be 
far from wasted. Furthermore, the resulting positions are 
generally quite rich in possibilities, and so some analysis of 
your own of the critical, sharp lines, as well as being quite 
enjoyable, should prove rather profitable over the board. 
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| The Taimanov Attack 


This dangerous line does have a certain aura to it, and plays 
a large part in some players’ general suspicion of the 
Modern Benoni. Taimanov used this line in the 1950s but it 
didn’t put off the likes of Fischer and Tal from the Benoni; 
although they probably would have admitted that it led to 
rather sharp positions. Taimanov himself switched to other 
systems for much of the rest of his career. However, his 
opening later became known as ‘the Flick-Knife Attack’ in 
recognition of the danger it carries. The Taimanov Attack 
really only became big news in the early eighties when 
White scored a number of crushing victories with it, includ- 
ing a couple by the young Kasparov. 


Kasparov White 
Nunn Black 
Lucerne Olympiad, 1982 


| d4 D6 2 c4 e6 3 Dc3 c5 4. d5 exd5 5 cxd5 d6 6 e4 g6 
7142878 2b5+ 


Initiating a Taimanov Attack. Now moving the king is 
inadvisable, and the two natural blocks both allow 9 eS. 
Nunn thus opted for the theoretically respected main 
move. 
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8...Dfd7 


9 a4! 
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White’s main choice, clamping down on the black queen- 
side and allowing the bishop to retreat after ...a6, without 
Black then getting in the desired...b5. Instead 9 “\f3 a6 10 
&d3 b5S 11 0-0 0-0 should be fine for Black, while after 9 
&d3, 9..Wh4+ is still playable (we will examine 9 a4 
Wh4+ below). Also possible is 9...0-0 10 Af3 Aaé 11 0-0 
when 11...b8! is a useful resource. Then 12 a4 Ab4 13 
&blI a6 forces through ...b5, while 12 “d2 is actively 
countered by 12...b5! 13 @xb5 c4! when Black will gain 
activity and two pieces for his rook and pawns. 


9...2\a6 


Nunn attempts to delay castling, although such a strategy is 
not without its risks. However, he was probably keen to 
avoid following the earlier game Kasparov-Cuijpers, World 
Junior Ch. (Dortmund) 1980. That had gone 9...0-0 10 “3 
when Cuipjers made an instructive mistake with 10...a6?. 
After || &e2 he could no longer develop his queen's 
knight to a6, so Black’s queenside pieces remained danger- 
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ously passive. Punishment was swift: | 1...2f6 12 0-0 Wc7?! 
13 e5! AeB 14 e6! (a decisive sacrificial advance, empha- 
sising Black’s cramped position) |4...fxe6 15 &c4 We7 16 
dxe6 “\c6 17 £5! and White’s attack quickly broke through. 


10 Af3 Db4 11 0-0 a6? 


Too ambitious, although Nunn’s clever idea was to avoid 
the line 11...0-0 12 Bel a6 13 &fI! when the bishop is 
tucked away on fl. However, that would have been a 
much better choice as now Kasparov aggressively presses 
forward, exploiting Black’s delay in castling. 


12 &xd7+! &xd7 13 £5 


Normally it’s e5, ...dxe5, f5! that Black has to be very 
careful of in the Benoni, not least in the Taimanov lines. 
However, here White can simply advance the f-pawn, 
heralding a kingside attack, while crucially there is no black 
knight within striking distance of the e5-square. 


13...0-0 14 295 £6 


Very ugly, but Black had to prevent his bishop from being 
entombed by 15 f6 and the only other defence, 14...2f6, 
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fails to 15 Wd2 &xg5 16 Axg5 h6 17 £6! (Norwood) when 
17...hxg5 18 Wxg5 leads to mate on the weakened dark- 
squares. 


15 24 gxf5? 


Perhaps demoralised by his passive g7-bishop and the fact 
that | 1...a6 hadn't worked out well, Nunn collapses. After 
15...We7 Black would still have been quite solid, and 
Kasparov could yet have erred in his attempts to build a 
decisive attack while having to maintain a grip on the 
position. 


o 
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16 2xd6! 2xa4 17 Bxad Wxd6 


When playing |5...gxf5 Nunn had presumably hoped that 
the resulting exchanges would improve his position. 
Unfortunately his tactical attempt to gain counterplay has 
further weakened his kingside which Kasparov exploits. 


18 Aha! fxe4 19 AS Wd7 20 Axe4 


Crushing. Nunn now aims to parry the threat of a rook lift 
to g3, but must still lose material. 
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20...Gh8 21 @xc5 


and Black resigned before Kasparov could sink his knight 
into e6. 


A brutal demolition. Nunn was by no means the only 
strong grandmaster who had given up the Modern Benoni 
by the mid-eighties. To this very day the opening is still 
psychologically recovering from Kasparov's blitzkrieg. 
Many Benoni experts are still only prepared to enter their 
favourite opening after 2...e6 3 @F3 c5. Such a situation is 
a little sad, but change may well be on its way. The 
Taimanov is certainly not a forced win! Black’s position has 
been shown to be quite resilient; indeed it can be quite 
hard for White to maintain control of his large centre. 
Black often enjoys his fair share of the chances in the com- 
plex and tactical positions that arise in the main lines. But 
particularly in the less theoretical echelons of club chess, 
the Taimanov should not be a problem: Black has excellent 
chances of seizing an early initiative in the side-lines. 


Is 8...2d7 really worthy of a ‘?’ 


1 d4 “6 2 <4. c5 3 d5 e6 4 \c3 exd5 5 cxd5 d6 6 e4 g6 
7 f4 2g7 8 2b5+ 2d7!? 
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9 e5! 


This is often condemned in theoretical works with a ‘?’ 
attached to it, but it is quite tricky and is a good surprise 
weapon, especially at club level. There White may well 
know that 8 &b5+ is ‘the move’, but he may not then 
know the exact sequence of moves to try to gain the 
advantage against 8...2d7 and 8...Abd7. Objectively 
8...d7 probably deserves to be labelled as ‘?!’, but it 
certainly deserves a few more tests. 


Critical and clearly best. Unlike after 8...Afd7, Black’s 
queenside development isn't obstructed, so White must 
act before Black trades off his light-squared bishop on b5 
or f3 (such as after 9 @f3 0-0 10 &d3 &g4). White could 
try to get in a delayed e5 with 9 &xd7+?! Abxd7 10 Af3 
0-0 | | 0-0 He8 12 Hel, but then 12...b5! (Black must gain 
counterplay and this thematic thrust exploits Black’s pres- 
sure down the e-file) 13 e5 dxe5 14 fxe5 Ag4 left White’s 
centre rather vulnerable in Williamson-Quillan, 4NCL 
2003 and after 15 e6?! fxe6 16 dxe6 Ade5 17 AxeS Wxd 
18 Bxd! &xe5 Black was rounding up the e6-pawn, while 
retaining significant pressure on the queenside. 


9...dxe5 10 fxe5 Ah5! 


ne as a 
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Black threatens a large check on h4 and so, at the cost of 
the offside h5-knight, buys himself time to castle out of the 
pin. 


11 A€3 0-0 12 &xd7! 


Winning a piece. Once again the quiet approach isn’t a 
problem for Black. Indeed, 12 0-0 &g4! leaves White’s 
centre rather vulnerable and his b5-bishop out on a limb. 
One crafty idea advocated by Norwood is 13 &e2!?, 
intending 13...2xf3 14 &xf3 &xe5 15 &xh5 when Black’s 
kingside has been shattered and White is better. Sakharov- 
Nezhmetdinov, Leningrad 1957 bore out that assessment 
after 15...Wh4 16 g3 Wxh5 (and not 16...2xg3? 17 We2! 
and White emerges a piece ahead) 17 Wxh5 gxh5 18 HFS 
when Black's tactical wizardry was unable to save him in 
the unpleasant ending. However, Black should first target 
e5 with |3...4\d7! when 14 h3?! is well met by 14...2xf3 
15 &xf3 \g3!, while 14 2e3 He8! intends to capture on 
e5 with the rook, thereby covering h5. At any rate Black 
should be able to gain sufficient activity after 13...Ad7! 
before an exchange on h5, with 14 &g5!? being met by 
14..46 as well as 14...Wb6!? 15 Da4 WaS 16 B2d2 Was. 


12...0xd7!? 


The best try, for 12...Wxd7 may save the piece, but after 
13 0-0 White’s imposing centre is the key feature of the 
position. In Lin Ta - Jaenig, Bad Woerishofen 1999, White 
was even able to exchange the queens with | 3...Wg4 14 h3 
Wic4 15 We2! Wxe2 16 Axe2 when Black lacked counter- 
play against the huge centre, while his knight remained 
misplaced on h5. 


13 g4! Dxe5S 14 gxh5 DAxf3+ 15 Wox3 
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~ 


Thus far we have followed Ward-Quillan, 4NCL 2000 


which continued [5...Wh4+?7 16 fl! &xc3?! 17 bxc3 


Wce4+ 18 Sf2 Bfe8 19 24 Be4 20 223 Wxd5 21 Bhd. 
Taking stock, Black had won the d-pawn, but that had 


come at the huge cost of allowing White to fully 
consolidate, after which Ward put his extra piece to good 


use. Instead Black could have gained some practical com- 
pensation for the piece with Ward's suggested 


15...heB+!? 16 Sdl 16 Sf?! Hed! highlights the fact that 
the white king is no longer safe on the kingside. 16...Wh4. 


Then 17 &d2 b5! 
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shouldn’t objectively give Black enough for the piece. But 
protecting the white monarch and coordinating White's 
forces isn’t such an easy task with the clock ticking, espe- 
cially as White may well have already used up a fair amount 
of time reaching this position. In conclusion, we can say 
that, objectively, the critical main line of 8...2d7!? does 
appear to favour White. However, the player who pre- 
pares 8...2d7 well, and perhaps undertakes some further 
research into 15...2e8+!?, may well find the line to be a 
successful surprise weapon. Another such line is 
8...A\bd7!?, though that is more theoretical, and objective- 
ly much sounder, than 8...52.d7. 


Does 8...2\bd7 deserve its ‘!?’ 


Wells White 
Palliser Black 
British Rapidplay Ch. (Halifax), 2003 


1 d4 Df 2 c4 c5 3 d5 e6 4 A\c3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 e4 967 
#4 2g7 8 2b5+ Abd7!? 
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9 e5! 


Once again necessary to justify 8 &b5+ and to prevent 
Black from gaining an easy game after ...0-0 and ...a6. 


9...dxe5 10 fxe5 AhS! 11 e6! 


Critical. Instead, after || @f3 0-0 12 &g5 (12 24? is far too 
greedy here and then 12...Axe5 13 gxh5 gives Black a 
pleasant choice between the dangerous 13...Axf3+!? 14 
Wxf3 Wh4+ and simply 13...g4) Black should be able to 
gain sufficient counterplay with 12...Wa5!? or even just 
12...f6 13 exf6 @dxf6!? 14 0-0 a6 15 &e2 bS (Konikowski) 
with an unclear struggle. 


11...4h4+! 


12 g3 
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The main move, although 12 @d2!? is quite a dangerous 
weapon here and has even been used by Kasparov, albeit 
in a simul. Now Black must really know what he’s doing. 
The sacrificial 12...fxe6 13 dxe6 0-0! is undoubtedly best. 
Black will land up a piece or two in arrears but the white 
monarch is very exposed as ].lvanov-Cheparinov, Seville 
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2004 showed: 14 exd7 &xd7! IS &xd7 Ef2+ 16 Dge2 
Sd8 17 Wb3+ (White could try to reduce the pressure 
with 17 Wa4!? , but then 17...Wxa4 18 Dxa4 Bxd7+ 19 
Bel Hxg2 (Kinsman) leaves Black with two pawns and a 
healthy initiative for the piece.) 17...c4! 18 WbS Ghs 19 
dl Af4 20 g3? Sxc3 + 21 Sxc3 Axe2+ 22 Hb4 Wb and 
the white king was slowly forced to its eventual demise. 


12...2xg3 


13 hxg3 


Sensibly delaying the exchange on d7 for as long as possi- 
ble. Instead, 13 exd7+?! Rxd7 14 &xd7+ Gxd7 15 hxg3 
eases the tension too quickly and allows the black rooks to 
enter the game immediately. Then 15..Hhe8+! leaves 
White’s king rather exposed, whereas Black’s should be 
able to slip away to safety on f8. 


13 Df3" 2xc3+ 14 bxc3 was long considered to be losing 
after 14...We4+, but then in Kruppa-Berelovich, Donetsk 
1998, White came up with the fiendish 15 Se2!, gaining a 
dangerous initiative for the rook after 15...Axh| 16 exf7+ 
@e7 17 d6+ Sf6 18 c4! with a very original and highly 
unclear position. This is typical of the 8...abd7 variation: 
theory has yet to crystallize. 
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13...Wxbl 


“gyceey 
oe 
ges: 


14 2e3! 


Developing while covering the en prise knight. Instead 14 
exd7+ &xd7 15 &xd7+ (or 15 We2+2 SB! 16 Re} Hes 
and White can't castle due to |7...Hxe3!, and in any case 
that is still a threat) 15...&xd7 is similar to the main line, 
but the exclusion of &e3 and ...a6 certainly doesn’t harm 
Black’s prospects. White can no longer easily seek sanctu- 
ary in an ending, while Black, despite his centralised king, 
enjoys good activity. Huebner-Mandon, Aubervilliers rapid- 
play 2003 continued 16 Wa4+ @d8! 17 225+ £618 Re3 
He8 19 Sd2 h6! when the strong grandmaster was no 
doubt regretting playing the Taimanov! After 20 &xh6 
Wxh6+ 21 &c2 Black could have vindicated his decision to 
employ 8...Abd7!? with 21...\Wh2+!22 Sb3 Wxg3 (Emms) 
when White would have had to desperately attack, know- 
ing that three connected passed pawns await him should 
play reach an ending. 


14...2xe3+! 
Lindemann’s idea, later refined by Shabalov's 15...a6!, 


which resurrected 8...Abd7 after its leading practitioner, 
David Norwood, had admitted that Black was struggling 
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after the more aggressive 14...0-0. Then |5 exd7 &xd7 16 
&xd7 Hae8 17 &xe8 Bxe8 18 We2! 2d4 19 0-0-0 Hxe3 
was seen in PLittlewood-Norwood, Commonwealth Ch, 
(London) 1985, when 20 Wc2! would have left White with 
excellent chances to consolidate and then to put his extra 
piece and powerful d-pawn to good use. 


1S bxc3 a6! 16 exd7+ &xd7 17 &xd7+ &xd7 


jue 
ae 


A critical position for the assessment of 8...A\bd7!?. Black 
has two pawns and a rook for the two pieces, but that is 
far from the full story. His king is well placed for the 
endgame, but may well become exposed before then. 
Having said that White’s own king also isn’t too safe and 
now White has a big decision to make. He can either play 
a complex middlegame and castle long with 18 Wb3!? or 
exchange the queens. The latter option does reduce 
Black's pressure, but in general he shouldn't be unhappy, 
for a rook tends to do better against two pieces, the fewer 
the pieces there are on the board. In that case Black's king 
would also be an active piece. Having said that, he 
shouldn't be too optimistic, as he is still vulnerable on the 
dark-squares and faces a strong passed d-pawn. 


18 Wg4+!? 
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Before exchanging queens White tries to force a weakness, 
as now Black can no longer cover the e5-square with ...f6. 
However, Black doesn’t mind too much having to advance 
on the kingside and can put to good use his control of e4. 
In our next example we will have a look at the immediate 
18 WF3, but White can also lure the b-pawn forwards with 
18 Wa4+!?bS 19 Wg4+ (deviating from Crouch-Shabalov, 
Bern 1992 in which Black's rooks were too active after 19 
Wt4 Bhe8! 20 0-0-0 We4! 21 &xc5 Wxf4+ 22 gxf4 Bac8 
23 &d4 He!) 19...f5 before going 20 Wf3 or even 20 WF4!? 
Ehe8 21 0-0-0 Wed! (once again Black doesn’t want to be 
tied down defending c5 when he can sacrifice it to activate 
the rooks) 22 &xc5 Wxf4+ 23 gxf4 He4 24 G3 Hc8B 25 
&d4 Axf4! 26 De5+ Gd6 27 A7+ Sxd5 28 Re5+ Geb 
29 &xf4 Sxf7 30 Sb2 Hc4! 31 Be3 f4 32 Ad4 g5 and 
Black's three connected passed pawns provided dangerous 
compensation for the piece in Crouch-Palliser, London 
League 2003. 


18...f5 19 Wes Wxf3 20 Axf3 ZheB 21 Sf2 Ee! 


Activating the rook and preparing to advance the king. 


22 Ebi 
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Now Black gets to further clamp down on the a4- and c4- 
squares. 22 &xc5!? was probably a more critical try when 
| intended 22...Hae8!? 23 Ags! He2+ 24 Yf3 Hc2! trying 
to tie White down to his weak pawns. The position 
remains very complex and, although White may objective- 
ly be slightly better, all three results remain very much 
possible.; 22 “g5!? is also quite forcing and led to a sharp 
struggle in Barkhagen-Ziegler, Swedish Team Ch. 2004: 
22...8¢c4 23 Axh7 Bxc3 24 Hel Bc2+ 25 Sgl Bh8! 26 
4f6+ Sc7 27 244+ Sb6 28 dé Bhh2 29 d7 Heg2+ when 
the d-pawn forced Black to take the perpetual. 


22...b5?! 


Giving up the c-pawn to coordinate the rooks, before 
advancing the kingside pawns. However, this approach is a 
little slow. | should have preferred 22...hae8! 23 &xc5 
He2+ 24 Sf! b5 (Wells), followed by ...&c2 with good 
counter play. 


23 &xc5 HaeB8 24 Hb2 h6 25 Rd4 db 26 ad! 
Correctly activating the rook. Black isn’t interested in 


26...bxa4 for then White keeps his dangerous d-pawn after 
27 4. 


WA 
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26...2xd5 27 axb5 axb5 28 Xxb5+ Geb 29 De5 g5 30 
Eb6+ Gd5 31 Bb5+ Se6 32 Hb6+ Yd5 33 Hb5+ web 


and a draw was agreed, but with more time on the clock 
White almost certainly would have played on with 34 4\d3! 
Nevertheless, even with this result, Peter Wells still went 
on to claim his second successive British rapidplay title. 
When faced with 8...2\bd7!?, White players often use up a 
fair amount of time, both in making sure they remember 
the correct moves to get to the critical position at move 
18, and then in working their way through the resultant 
unbalanced positions. Returning to that critical position, it’s 
time to investigate the immediate endgame with 18 Wr, 
and also to enjoy a model black win. 


Levitt White 
J.Rogers Black 
County match (London), 1996 


a2 oo8y 


18 WA Wxf3 19 Axf3 Ld?! 


Covering c5 and e5, and attacking the dangerous d-pawn, 
but later analysis revealed this to be too ambitious. 
19... Bhe8! is the the correct move-order as the stem game 
Krachler-Shabalov, Werfen Open 1990 showed. That 
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continued 20 &f2 He4! (Once again correctly giving up a 
pawn for activity. 20...4d6?! 21 c4 {6 should be met by the 
clamping 22 a4! (Illescas) whereas 22 Hb1?! b5! (seizing the 
opportunity to break out) 23 @d2 g5 24 &f3 Had8! 25 
Hdl hS 26 Ae4+ Bxe4! 27 Sxe4 He8+ 28 SF3 bxc4 29 
&d2 Be5 30 &c3 Bf5+! was Iilescas-Topalov, Alcobendas 
match (game four) 1994. The astute reader will have 
noticed that the position is the same as at move 31 in our 
main game, except for the further advanced position of the 
black h-pawn. That cannot harm Black’s prospects; our 
Benoni hero shortly forced the draw.) 21 &xc5 Hae8 22 
Hel Exel 23 Axel b6! 24 2d4! Sd6 25 c4 HcB 26 Axb6 
Exc4 and the rook and pawns proved superior to White's 
pieces. 


20 Hdl?! 


The aggressive and stronger 20 0-0-0! was later unfurled in 
Piceu-Stellwagen Vlissingen 2003 with the key point that 
20...f6 21 &f44+ Gd7 22 Ad2! supplies much assistance to 
the d-pawn as, unlike in our main game, 22...b5? is now 
simply met by 23 Ae4!. Black should probably try 22...g5!? 
here, although White retains some threats and an annoying 
edge. 
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20...f6! 21 &f4+ Gd7 22 Ad2 bS 23 Sf2 Zae8 24 Sf3 


White is handling the position rather slowly, but he can still 
make a draw at various points. Indeed one problem with 
the whole 8...2\bd7 ending is that it’s often hard for Black 
to avoid certain drawing lines, such as here: 24 @b3 Hc8 
25 &e3! would have led to a repetition after 25...8d6 26 
&f4+ Sd7 27 &e3 (Rogers). 


24...g5! 25 2e3 db 


sa ez 
aud 
i. 


26 c4?! 


After this Black should have continued to push forward his 
kingside majority with Pritchett's 26...h5!. So White should 
probably have won the exchange immediately with 26 
Be4+! Hxe4 27 Sxe4. However, having to give up the 
exchange is far from unknown in this endgame, when 
Black’s pawns generally balance out the extra white piece, 
at the very least. Indeed here 27...He8+ 28 &f3 h5! 
prepares to round up the vulnerable d-pawn and White 
must still be careful, with 29 Bhi He5 30 Axh5? running 
into 30...24+! (Pritchett). 
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26...h6 27 He4+ Bxe4 28 Sxe4 He8+ 29 Sf3 bxc4 
30 &d2 HeS 31 Re3 HAS+ 32 Ge2hS 


Now White had to try and win the h-pawn with 33 Zbl as 
in the game Rogers’ pawns advanced rapidly. 


33 Ebi?! h4! 34 Hb6+ &xd5 35 gxh4 gxh4 36 Xxaé6 h3 
37 Ha8 EhS 38 Hd8+ Ged 39 Sdi h240 Zhi £5 41 a4 
Eh3 42 &d2 3 43 cl f4 44 a5 


335. 
scene 
ata as 


44...f3+? 


Levitt was wrong to invest so much time in going after the 
black a-pawn, but now time trouble begins to rear it's ugly 
head. 44...2h6! (Rogers) was the careful, winning 
approach. 


45 &f2 Gd5 46 2F4? 


Missing a study-like draw with 46 &e3! @c6 47 a6 &b6b 48 
a7! @xa7 49 &xc5+ Gb7 50 &d6 c2 51 &g3 (Rogers) and 
Black can do no more than reach rook against bishop. 


46...c2 47 &d2 &c6 48 Ge3 Sb5 49 SR2 c4 50 Se3 <3 
51 2xc3 f2+ 52 Gd2 Bg3 0-1 
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An excellent win with 8...Abd7!? for the strong English 
amateur against grandmaster opposition, and a fine illustra- 
tion of Black’s good practical chances in the variation. 
Should White wish to avoid such a potentially tricky 
ending, or if he really knows his theory, he will probably 
prefer the sharper |8 Wb3!?. 


Lautier White 
Degraeve Black 
Clichy, 2001 


2", 


a J 


4 a 


18 Wb3!? b5 19 0-0-0 


White has brought his king to relative safety on the queen- 
side, but must now be careful for his queen can easily 
become locked out of play; while his knight, in the near 
future at least, lacks any good prospects. 


19...Bhe8! 20 2xc5 Wg?! 
Black was correct to sacrifice the c-pawn, but mustn't rush 


to utilise the resultant half-open c-file as our Benoni hero 
found out in |.Sokolov-Topalov, Wijk aan Zee: 20...kac8? 
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21 &d4 Wg2 22 Ya3! Wxg3 23 Wxaé led to a strong 
assault on the then exposed black monarch. 


z 
4s 


21 dé! 


Making immediate use of his strong d-pawn and trying to 
activate the queen. Here the slower 2| &bI Zac8 22 d6 
He6! 23 &b4 Hc4! 24 a4 We4+ 25 Sb2 HeS left Black 
with a very useful bind on the position in Bromberger- 
Smerdon, World Junior Ch. (Goa) 2002. Alternatively, 21 
&d4!? Wxg3 22 42 (|. Byrne-Wallace, Canberra 1997) 
attempts to avoid having White’s queen shut out of play, 
but once again Black shouldn't mind an ending as Kapengut 
has demonstrated: 22...Wxb3! 23 axb3 bxc4 24 bxc4 Hac8 
25 cS Hxc5+! 26 &xc5 Bc8 27 D3 HxcS+ 28 &b2 Sd6b 
29 DgS Bxd5 30 Axf7+ GcS and with White out of 
pawns, but Black still enjoying three for the knight, he has 
all the chances that are going. 


21...He6! 22 Dh3!? 
Wow! Lautier is prepared to give up a whole piece to acti- 


vate his queen, as the immediate 22 Wd5? drops a piece to 
22...\Wxd5 23 Exd5 &c6!. Meanwhile White's problem 
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isn’t just his passive knight and queen, but also that Black is 
threatening to gain a significant kingside majority after 
.. x3. 

22...Wxh3 23 Wd5 Bb8 24 2a7 Wh6+ 25 Sbi Wee! 


Bringing the queen back to defend and now the game 
fizzles out to a draw. 


26 g4! We8 27 2xb8 YWxb8 28 Aft Wxd6 29 Hxf7+ Yes 


I 727, 
Oe Gs 
tY WET 27 


oe i q, 
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and a draw was agreed as White must enter the level rook 
ending. Instead, if 30 Wf3? Hel + 31 @c2 Wa3! (Stohl) 
would have given Black a strong attack. If a leading grand- 
master can get nowhere with 18 Wb3!? then that is but 
further proof that 8...Abd7 deserves to be labelled as ‘!?’. 
Currently White is struggling to prove any sort of advan- 
tage against the move, while Black enjoys good practical 
chances regardless of whether White opts for the ending, 
avoids it with 18 Wb3!?, or deviates earlier. Much still 
remains to be discovered after 8...2\bd7!?, and Black play- 
ers must also know some theory to be able to play the 
move. Mind you, you must also know what you are doing 
if you want to get involved in the main line. We'll now turn 
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our attention to the theoretically more respected 8...2\fd7, 
and after 9a4! examine two possible approaches for Black. 


Countering the main line: 


(1) Checking on h4 


Garcia Martinez White 
Pigusov Black 
Moscow, 1987 


od Zz 
tat 
Y 


Lope 
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9...Wh4+!? 


Exploiting the omission of 23. White must either move 
his king — 10 Sf! 0-0 11 Af3 We7, beginning counterplay 
against e4 and intending ...2f6 or ...8.d4(+) — or block the 
check, as he usually does. 


10 g3 Wd8!? 
The other retreat with 10...We7 is also quite playable 


when Black hopes to restrain e5. However, critical here is 
It Zf3 0-0 12 0-0 a6 13 Be2!? Af 14 eS! Ae8!l when 
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White has got in his dream break. But Black has sensibly 
not allowed him a passed d-pawn, and he remains very 
solid. He will hope to prove that the white centre is more 
of a target than a strength. The retreat to d8 is more 
flexible — the queen can still come to c7, b6 or a5 — but it 
has cost Black two whole tempi. However, it can be 
argued that those tempi have been far from wasted as 
White has played g3. That has created some useful light- 
square weaknesses for Black to latch on to, while it has 
also prevented one of White’s main plans in the Taimanov 
Attack, namely to bring his dark-squared bishop around to 
g3 to support the e5-push. 


11 @f3 0-0 12 0-0 a6! 


Putting the question to the bishop so that, once it has 
retreated, the f6-knight will know which route to take. 
Black should definitely avoid 12...Af6?! 13 e5!. 


13 2d3 
Defending e4, but now the knight can come to f6 as 14 e5 


drops the d-pawn. Instead, the retreat 13 2e2 keeps d5 
covered when 13...2e8 is a sensible reply. 
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The resulting position is complex; Black still needs to 
develop his queenside, while it’s not easy to ascertain the 
best squares for White’s queen and dark-squared bishop. 
Van Beek-Gofshtein, Tel Aviv Open 2001 continued: 14 
&g2!? Df6!? (Provoking a sharp, central conflict, but Black 
can often also choose to grab in these 13 2 lines, such 
as here with 14...2xc3!? 15 bxc3 Hxe4 16 2d3 Be8 17 c4 
@f6 18 h3 Dbd7 when Black is pretty solid, but White 
enjoys more space and pressure down the long diagonal.) 
15 e5! dxeS 16 fxeS Ag4 17 e6!? (A common way to deal 
with the threat to the centre in the ...Wh4+ lines, where- 
as 17 &g5 Wxg5! 18 AxgS De3+ 19 Phil Zxdl 20 Kaxdl 
S&xe5 is very unclear, but has been analysed down to 
equality by the indefatigable John Watson.) 17...fxe6 18 
gS 46 (Pressurising the d-pawn, but this is rather risky 
and so Watson has suggested that Black should play 
18...Ae5!?, gaining counterplay after 19 dxe6 Wxd!l 20 
Bxdl bé6!.) 19 s2c4? (Underestimating his light-square 
weaknesses, although after 19 @xe6 &xe6 20 dxe6 Black 
should be able to gain a reasonable position with 
20...Wxdl! 21 Bxdl Acé, bringing the knight to d4 or e5) 
19...b5! 20 axb5S 22b7 (suddenly White is in trouble down 
the long diagonal) 21 Age4?! Dxe4 22 Dxe4 axb5 and with 
d5 heavily under fire, Black was much better after his 
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tactical break-out. It just shows how hard it can be for 
White to keep control of his large centre. |3 &c4!? has also 
been tried when Black usually wins a tempo to develop the 
queenside with 13...2\b6 and then 14 2e2!? &¢4! 15 Hel 
&)\8d7 appears to solve his difficulties as 16 a5 is well met 
by 16...&xf3! 17 &xf3 Dc4. Likewise, 16 h3 2xf3 17 Qxf3 
Hb8! 18 h4 Ac4 19 We2 DaS 20 hS bS gave Black good 
queenside counterplay in Y.Kuzubov-Truskavetsky, 
Kramatorsk 2002. 


13...26! 
Now 14 &g2 224! 15 h3 &xf3 16 Wxf3 Abd7 restrains e5 
after which Black will try to advance on the queenside. 


Critically therefore, White attempts to tie Black down on 
that flank. 


14 Wb3!? 2h3! 15 Hel Dg! 


Seizing the chance to play actively and to exploit the weak- 
nesses created by 10 g3. 
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16 Wxb7!? 


It was probably more prudent to cover the kingside with 
16 &fl, although then 16...2xfl 17 Gxfl?! Wc8 18 h3 
4Nh2+! (Watson) continues to exploit White's kingside 
problems. 


16...Ad7 17 a5 
Continuing his brave play, White leaves his queen right in 
the heart of the lion’s den as he turns his attention to the 


a6-pawn. 


17...We7! 


Pike 


18 Rxa6?! 


White should probably have retreated with 18 YWb3, but 
then Black has a strong initiative for the pawn after 18...c4! 
19 Wxe4 eS, when 20 fl Axfl! 21 Axfl Aic8 keeps it 
going. White must tread very carefully: 22 Hel? Wa7! 
creates major problems down the diagonal as 23 &g2 is 
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countered by 23...2b3! , attacking the rook and threaten- 
ing a huge check on f2. 


18...hab8 
Now 19 Yc6é Hb4! 20 2d3 Ab8 would have left Black 
with at least a repetition, but also good chances to make 


something of his initiative. Garcia Martinez instead 
overlooks Pigusov’s lovely threat. 


19 We7?? 


Zz, 


Vis 


AY, 


19...ade5! 


and White resigned as if he saves his queen with 20 Yxe7, 
then 20...2xf3+ 21 Ghl DAN# is a picturesque mate, 
neatly highlighting the weakened kingside. The positions 
arising after 9...4h4+!? 10 g3 Wd8 are quite complex and 
difficult for both sides to handle. However, Black usually 
gains tactical chances at some point. Overall this line 
appears to be in pretty good theoretical shape. 
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(2) The knight thrust 11...2)b4!? 
Bareev White 


Topalov Black 
Dortmund Candidates, 2002 


oa 
pinta 


ta 


9...0-0 10 Df3 Daé! 11 0-0 Db4!? 


From b4 the knight covers a number of useful squares, 
notably d5 which helps to slow down e5, but it does run 
the risk of being left out of play. Thus | |...2c7 is also often 
seen, although Black must be ready for the dangerous |2 
SLxd7" &xd7 13 £5!, a la Kasparov. 


12 h3 


Perhaps unfamiliar with the Taimanov Attack, Bareev 
chooses a sideline. Instead the critical main line is 12 Bel! 
a6 13 &fl when the bishop has retreated out of harm’s 
way. After 13...2e8 14 h3!? Black has often struggled to 
gain counterplay, while White intends to bring his dark- 
squared bishop into the game via e3 and f2. However, 
seeing how he reacted in the game, perhaps Topalov would 
also have opted for activity here with |4...f5!? 
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15 “g5?! (Taking immediate aim at the weakened e6- 
square. Instead, 15 Wb3 fxe4 16 Axe4 D6 17 Axfo+ 
&xf6 18 &d2 Exel 19 Exel 2f5 saw Black’s raking 
bishops give him good play in Stefansson-Lie, Aarhus 2003. 
But 15 e5!? .dxe5 16 dé e4 17 “g5, Komarov-Kovacevic, 
Massy 1993, is critical; now Black should probably cover e6 
and maintain counterplay with 17...2d4+! 18 2e3 Wf6 ) 
15...2\f8! 16 e5!? (trying to keep the initiative going now 
that e6 has been covered) I6...dxe5 17 d6 e4! 18 &c4+ 
Seb 19 Dxeb Axeb 20 2e3 Ph8 left Black better, despite 
the potentially dangerous d-pawn, due to his control of d4, 
Van der Stricht - Van Geffen, Essent Open 2002. 
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12..a6 13 24 £5! 


A strong novelty, immediately breaking up the white 
centre and disrupting White’s usual steady build-up. 


14 Ags 


Eyeing up e6, although Bareev may also have been tempt- 
ed by the thematic 14 e5!?. However, 14...dxe5! 15 d6+ 
Gh8 16 AgS e4! 17 Deb Whe 18 AxfB DxfB (Kapengut) 
would have given Black excellent compensation for the 
exchange. Black enjoys a strong dark-square grip, while the 
White d-pawn is left looking more like a weakness than an 
asset. 


14...0b66 15 2b3 


15...a5! 


An unusual advance in the Benoni, but Topalov correctly 
appreciates that he’s unlikely to be playing ...b5 for some 
time. Instead Black strengthens his queenside grip and 
prepares to advance the c-pawn. 
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16 2e3 fxe4 17 Gh! 


Avoiding 17 @cxe4 c4!, followed by 18...2xb2, netting a 
key pawn. 


17...2d3! 


18 Wd2 He8 19 Habl LFS 


and Black enjoyed a good game due to his radiant d3- 
knight. Indeed Bareev could find nothing better than to 
complicate with 20 g4! hé! 21 gxf5 hxg5 22 fxg5 gxf5 
23 &xf5, although then 23...Wd7! 24 Hbfl Ze5 25 2f7 
Wxh3+ 26 Wh2 Wxh2+ 27 &xh2 Hf’! retained Black's 
advantage which Topalov went on to convert. |1...A\b4!? 
has been under a cloud for some time, but playing ...f5 may 
well give it a whole new burst of life, and Black yet 
another weapon with which to counter with confidence 
the once-feared Taimanov Attack. 


2. The Modern Main Line 
By the late eighties, White players who either reached the 
Benoni having already played @\f3, or who didn’t like the 


committal aspect of the Taimanov, began to look for better 
variations than the Classical and Fianchetto. The result was 
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that a dangerous new system was born that has been 
known simply as the Modern Main Line (MML). White 
strengthens the key e4-point while aiming to hinder 
counterplay, and indeed Black must be careful not to drift 
into a passive position. 


Khalifman White 
J.Polgar Black 
Hoogeveen, 2000 


1 d4 Zf6 2 <4 e6 3 DB c5 4 d5 d65 c3 exd5 6 cxd5 g6 
7 e4 227 Bh3 0-09 2d3 
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Bringing about the MML. Polgar tries to get by with 
natural Benoni moves, but Black cannot afford to play 
slowly: that leads quickly to a passive and prospectless 
position. 


9...a67! 10 a4 We7!? 


This at least threatens to gain some counterplay with ...c4, 
whereas after 10..@bd7 11 0-0 He8 12 24! Black's 
queen lacks a square. On e7 it’s exposed after Zel to an 
e5-advance, while on c7 it allows White to break quickly 
with Hcl and b4. 
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11 0-0 Abd7 12 Hel He8 13 2f4 Bb8 14 2c4!? 


Preventing Black from getting in ...c4, though Polgar has 
thus far declined to play it, so Khalifman could possibly 
have got away with 14 Wd2!?. Black’s problem is that 
14...c4 15 &c2 loses control of d4, and then 15...2c5? is 
strongly met by 16 e5!, but 15...b5? 16 axb5 axb5 17 2d4! 
is also horrendous for Black. 


14...Db6 


Ugly, but Black must somehow free the light-squared 
bishop. Already the game has been a success for the MML. 
Indeed, one of the system’s aims is to leave the c8-bishop 
without a good role — yet another good reason to open 
lines quickly with 9...b5!?. Perhaps Black should have 
played 14...Ah5!? 15 Bh2 DeS, although 16 Be2! Dxf3+ 
17 &xf3 D6 18 e5! (Stohl) begins to make use of White's 
superior development. 


15 Qf Afd7 
Desperately trying to prevent e5, but now Khalifman 


threatens to lever open the black position with the 
alternative b4-break. 
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16 Bel! DeS 17 AxeS 2xe5 18 Sxe5 dxeS 


Not the capture Black wanted to make, but this was the 
lesser evil as 18..2xe5 would have been strongly met by 
19 £4 Be8 20 eS!. 


White went on to record a convincing victory after 19 
Wd2 Dd7?! 20 d6! Wa5 21 Zed1, but Black should have 
tried to bring the knight to the ideal d6é-blockading square 
with 19...2d7 and 20...Ac8. Black would still have been 
slightly worse, but would at least have been solid and 
fighting. Instead Khalifman’s suggestion of 19 a5! would 
have been more accurate, maintaining a large advantage. 


The MML was also given a boost in its early days by a 
dangerous discovery of Lev Alburt’s which for a time 
appeared to put the aggressive counter 9...b5!? out of 
business. 


Lautier White 
Vaisser Black 
French Ch. (Val d’Ilsere), 2002 


| D3 e6 2 4 DAf6 3 d4c5 4 d5 d6 5 c3 exd5 6 cxd5 g6 
7 h3 2g7 8 e4 0-0 9 2d3 


After an unusual initial move-order we're back in the MML. 
Now Vaisser employs Black’s sharpest and best 
continuation. 


9...b5!? 10 Axb5 Dxe4? 


Twelve years after Alburt’s big novelty, it’s a mystery to me 
why any grandmaster would want to use this line — unless 
of course they’d found a huge improvement somewhere. 
Instead, as Topalov has already shown us, Black must 
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counter with 10...2e8, as we'll examine below in more 
detail. 


11 &xe4 Ze8 


12 Dgs! 


Retaining the extra piece. Black is unable to regain it 
without making a major concession. 


12...2f6 


This fails to drive back the knight, but after 12...h6 13 Deé! 
fxe6 14 0-0 e5 15 &xg6 Black is a clear pawn down witha 
wrecked kingside. Instead, the stem game saw 12...f5 13 
0-0! fxe4 14 Hel Wb6 15 4c3, but then Black was just 
losing a pawn in Alburt-de Firmian, US Ch. (Jacksonville) 
1990. Probably Black’s best try is to mix things up with 
12...Wa5+!? 13 Dc3 Ba6, although 14 We2! Ad7 15 2d2 
f5 16 “eé6 still leaves White much better. 


13 0-0! a6 
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Probably the lesser evil as after |3...82xg5 14 &xg5 Wxg5 
15 @xd6 d6 caves in and with it Black's position. 


14 Deb! 


Neat; Lautier shows his class as he cashes in for an extra 
exchange. 


14...fxe6 15 dxe6 axb5 16 2xa8 Rxeb 17 2d5! 


We’re not too far out of the opening, but already Vaisser is 
simply a clear exchange down. White went on to record 
another crushing success for Alburt’s 12 @g5! 


However, the Modern Benoni is a resilient creature, and its 
devotees were quick to find ways to keep 9...b5 in busi- 
ness. The MML remains critical today, with 9...b5!? still 
Black’s best response; there is now a substantial body of 
theory to back it up. But Black simply cannot capture on e4 
after 10 @\xb5; and so it’s time to explore the correct 
10... Hes! 
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strong initiative; while 11 c3?! is also well met by 
11...xe4!. Thus White usually opts to get his king to 


Now, as Topalov demonstrated in the first two chapters, 
It Dd2 Dxe4 12 Rxe4 Bab 13 a4 Wad! gives Black a 


safety. 
11 0-0 Dxe4 


10...3e8! 


knight in two other ways: 
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The queen is actively placed here, although White must be 
prepared to retreat at some point after ...&d7. He can also 


aim to deal with the e4 


12 Wa4!? 


What's Hot? 


(1) 12 Hel a6!, tries to drive the pesky knight away imme- 
diately, when 13 Wa4 transposes to our main line, while 13 
a3 D6 14 Bxe8+ DxeB 15 Ag5!? (15 Dc4 isn’t as 
promising as it first appears. The knight is on its ideal 
square, but Black can gain sufficient counterplay by attack- 
ing d5; 15...2b7 16 24 We7 17 Dfd2!? Ad7 18 DAe4 AB 
19 2c2 Ddfé! led to full equality in Savchenko-Abdelnnabi, 
Cairo 2003) 15...Wc7 has been successfully used by 
Topalov. Once again White’s problem is the weakness of 
b2, and especially d5: 16 We2 Afé 17 Ac4 Ab7! 18 Hdl 
4\bd7! is fine for Black, who has sensibly developed rather 
than snatching at the d-pawn. 19 2f4 28 left White with 
nothing better than defence of d5 after 20 2e3 in Wagner- 
Nepomnishay, St. Petersburg 1996 


(2) 12 &xe4 Hxe4 is a simpler approach, but it’s not easy 
for White to coordinate his pieces. The active black rook is 
also quite annoying, swinging to b4 after 13 @g5 or 13 
4d2, but 13 Hel!? xel+ 14 Wxel a6!? 15 Dc7!? Ha7! 16 
We8+ Wxe8 17 Axe8 2b7 only led to further simplifica- 
tion and a drawn ending in Stoisavljevic- Jovanovic, Yugoslav 
Team Ch. 1994. 


12...a6!? 


12...2d7 is also a reasonable move, but this flexible idea 
keeps the option of ...2d7 open. 


13 Bel 


13 &xe4!? is sharper as 13...2d7! 14 2d3 Woé 15 Begs! 
attempts to begin a strong attack, although after | 5...axb5 
16 Wh4 hé! (but not 16...h5? due to Burgess’ sacrifical 17 
g4! Ba4 18 Dxf7!) 17 De4 Wd! Black can defend. 18 
Wxd8 Hxd8 19 Axd6 c4! 20 Re2 Dab 21 Bd2 Dc5 gave 
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Black sufficient activity for the pawn in Tallaksen- 
Womacka, Gausdal 2003. 


13...2d7! 


o , ee 


Forcing the play and taking aim at d5. White should now 
avoid 14 &xe4” Abé 15 Wb3 axbS 16 Wxb5 due to 
16.226! 17 Wb3 24. 


14 Bxe4 Hxe4d 15 Wxe4 Afé 16 Wh4!? 


Once again hoping to probe Black’s solid kingside. Instead, 
the meek 16 We2 axb5 17 &xb5 2b7 18 &g5 Rxd5 saw 
Black regain the pawn with rough equality in Avrukh- 
Pigusov, Linares Open 1997. 


16...axb5 17 2xb5 Wb6!? 18 a4 2b7 19 2h6 2xd5 20 
&\d2 Wb7! 


and Black had won back the pawn on d5, after which he 
went on to win from this unbalanced position in Lobron- 
Topalov, Dortmund 1996. 


9...b5!? 10 2xb5 is quite theoretical. But Black must also 


be ready for 10 2&xb5!?, which has also gathered a 
substantial body of theory. 
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A theoretical endgame 


10 &xb5!? 


This leads to a long, fairly forcing line. Lines aren’t as sharp 
as after 10 xb5. White’s main aim is to emerge with a 
small edge. 


10...Axe4! 11 Axed Wa5+ 


Once again Black makes good use of tactics against the 
uncastled white king, opening lines quickly to compensate 
for the sacrificed pawn. Now 12 2\c3?! &xc3+! 13 bx3 
WxbS leaves the white monarch stranded in the centre, 
but White doesn’t mind blocking with the other knight, as 
from d2 it’s then en route to c4. 


12 Dfd2! WxbS 13 Axd6 Was 


With White intending 14 22c4 in any case, 13...Wd3 has 
little effect. Black does better to keep the queens on, while 
aiming to challenge the white knights. 
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14 D2¢4 Ad7 


Heading for b6, although Black can also choose the move- 
order 14...2d8!? 15 &f4 Ad7 16 0-0 Ab6 17 Axb6 Wxb6 
18 @xc8 Haxc8 when 19 Eb! transposes to our main line, 
having, it appears cut down White’s options. But Black 
must also be ready for the critical 19 dé6!?. 


15 0-0 Ab6 16 Axb6 Wxb6 


Recapturing so as to attack the knight. Now 17 @c4 Waé! 
18 We2 Hb8 gives Black good compensation. 19...2.b4 is 
threatened, while both black bishops are left with good 
open lines to exploit. 


17 AxcB! Haxc8 
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18 Hbl! 
Sensibly defending b2. 
White has tried a number of moves at this juncture. In 


general though Black should gain enough play if he can cap- 
ture on b2; for example, 18 &g5!? Wxb2 19 Wf We5! 20 
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2f4 WS was Krasenkow-Lagowski, Polish Ch. (Warsaw) 
2002. Black’s c-pawn now supplies him with counterplay, 
while ...d4 can also be a useful concept. White’s d-pawn 
remains dangerous, but so long as Black keeps a careful eye 
on it then he should be able to equalise. 


18 Hel!? is also not without venom, but Black should be 
active enough after taking the file: 18..fe8! 19 Bxe8+ 
Exe8 20 Re3 2d4! 21 Wd2 Hd8 22 Hdl and before Black 
could regain the pawn, a draw was agreed in Hauchard- 
Degraeve, Belfort 1998. 


18... fd8! 19 24! 


Black has set his sights firmly on the vulnerable d-pawn and 
so White takes steps to prepare to advance it. 


19...Wb7! 


Continuing to force the play. Instead, Black has struggled 
much more after 19...2d7 20 dé &f8 21 We4!. 


20 dé 2f8 
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of 


21 Wd3! 
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The most active square on the d-file for the queen. She can 
swing over to a3, hoping to net the black a-pawn in return 
for the d-pawn. 


21...2xd6! 22 2xd6 He6 23 Hfdl Hexd6!? 


The alternative is 23...Wd7 24 Wa3! Hxd6 25 Hxd6 Wxd6 
26 Wxa7 He8 when Black’s pieces are fairly actively placed, 
but White is a clear pawn up and can make his opponent 
suffer for the draw as in Piket-Topalov, Monaco (blindfold) 
2000. 
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24 Uxd6 Xxd6 25 Exdé c4! 


Correctly trying to exchange the c-pawn, although it’s still 
far from a draw. Once White coordinates his rooks, Black 
must play actively and precisely to hold this inferior ending. 


26 Hd2 c3 27 Hc2 We4 28 Ebel! cxb2 29 Hxb2 h5! 30 g3!? 
attempts to prevent Black from fixing the white kingside 
with ...h4!, after which White is rather vulnerable to a 


perpetual check. However, after 30...a5 31 Eb3 Wd5 32 
Ecbl Wd2 the weakness of his a-pawn and kingside 
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prevented White coordinating his rooks for an attack 
against f7, Shipov-Velimirovic, Belgrade 1998. 


Heavy stuff. We'll now have a look at some active, but 
much less theoretical, alternatives to 9...b5. 
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Targeting e4 doesn’t work as well here: White is happy to 
exchange pawns. Instead 9...Ah5!? 10 0-0 “d7 is a 
reasonable try, as advocated by Watson. Black increases his 
dark-square control and, by preventing &f4, makes an e5- 
break tough to arrange. After 11 &g5! 2f6 12 2e3 He8 
Black’s minor pieces may appear a little misplaced, but 
they are doing a good job of holding up e5. Furthermore, 
White is often loathe to drive back the h5-knight with g4 as 
from g7 the knight then supports the ..f5 and ...hS breaks. 
Shulman-Langer, Las Vegas 2002 continued 13 Wd2 “e5!? 
(Activating the queen’s rook with 13...a6 1424 bé! 15 Bfel 
Ha7 is also sensible, as in Cramling-Wedberg, Malmo 2001 
when White found nothing better than the double-edged 
16 g4!?.) 14 Axe5 &xe5 when Emms’ 15 “e2! was neces- 
sary. However, White presumably forgot that after |5 £4? 
Black might give up his important dark-squared bishop. 
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Usually he’d hate to do so, but here 15...2xc3! 16 Wxc3 
4\g3 left White struggling as he must lose either the 
important e4-pawn or the exchange. 


9...8.d7!? is also an interesting choice for the player 
wishing to avoid too much theory. White may worry about 
..b5, but 10 a47! Aaé!, heading for b4, assures Black of a 
reasonable game. Instead, White can probably claim the 
advantage with 10 &f4!? or more simply 10 0-0 b5 11 a3! 
(holding up the queenside pawns, whereas | | Hel?! c4! 12 
&ic2 b4 13 Ae2 BeB 14 Aed4 Aaé 15 Bg5 Whé 16 Le3 
4\c5 left Black well advanced on the queenside and with 
good play in Skembris-Papaioannou, Greek Ch. (Athens) 
1998) 11...Aa6 12 Bel c4 13 2c2Ac5 14 24 Woe 15 e5! 
dxe5 16 @xe5 and, exploiting Black’s lack of restraint of 
e5, White had achieved his ideal breakthrough in Browne- 
D.Gurevich, Philadelphia 1993. 


10 0-0 c4!? II 2xc4! Axe4 12 Axe4 Hxe4 


Usually Black is happy to exchange his c-pawn for the e4- 
pawn, especially if it also opens up the g7-bishop at the 
same time. However, here White appears to hold a pleas- 
ant edge due to his lead in development, allowing him to 
pressurise d6 quickly, or to start a kingside attack. 
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Admittedly Black’s position is quite solid, but with ...a6 and 
..b5 having lost much of its purpose, it lacks sufficient 
dynamism. Palliser-V.Gervais, Witley 1998 now continued 
13 2g5! Wa5?! 14 Dd2! eB 15 Hel Ad7 16 Ae4 and 
White’s active pieces already gave him a large advantage. 


Bronstein’s 7...a6 


Avoiding the theoretical main line of the MML with 9...b5!? 
is a risky business and so black players began to wonder if 
they could avoid the variation all together. Omitting 
7...8g7 in return for 7...a6!? has grown in popularity since 
the early nineties, due to the efforts of Emms, de Firmian 
and Psakhis. 7...a6!? was, however, also utilised by no less 
a player than Bronstein back in | 960, 
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the legendary Russian realising that after 8 a4 &2g4! 9 Re2 
S&xf3! 10 &xf3 play has transposed into a comfortable 
form of the Classical for Black, as we saw in the last 
chapter. 


Indeed, 10...Abd7 11 0-0 &g7 12 &f4 We7 13 Bel 0-0 
was the move-order of Henrichsen-Emms, while 9 h3!? 
Rxf3 10 Wxf3 Abd7 11 Wd! 297 is also quite reasonable 
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for Black, who has his usual options of playing on either 
flank. 


It is important to insert 7...a6!? as 7...2¢47! 8 Wa4+! 
&\bd7?! (although 8...2d7 9 Wb3 still favours White) 9 
4\d2 leaves the bishop trapped on 24. 


Nowadays 7...a6!? is a major weapon for Black and at all 
levels he often gains the Classical transposition he’s after. 
However, White does have a greedy alternative. 


Van Wely White 
Topalov Black 
Lost Boys (Antwerp), 1997 


1 d4 Af6 2 4 e6 3 Af3 c5 4 d5 d6 5 “\c3 exd5 6 cxd5 g6 
7 e4 a6!? 8 a4 2g4! 9 Wb3!? 


% 


Attempting to punish Black for developing his light-squared 
bishop, but Black is happy to sacrifice the b-pawn. His 
resulting lead in development and dark-square control pro- 
vides excellent compensation, and the black position is also 
much easier to play. 
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9...2xf3! 10 Wxb7?! Abd7! 


Focusing on rapid development rather than going for the 
g2-pawn. While I’m generally not a fan of statistics, it is 
interesting that White has scored well under 20% after 
10...A\bd7! and so should probably avoid 9 Wb3, just as 
Black should avoid 9...b5!? 10 @\xb5 @xe4? in the MML 
when it’s his turn to manage under 20% after 12 @g5. 


Il gxf3 297 
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Van Wely was understandably unhappy with the position 
he soon reached, but improvements are hard to find. 12 
Wc6!? is forcefully countered by 12...0-0! 13 Wxd6 Ah5 
when 14 £&h3 £5! (threatening to trap the queen with 
..2lf6) 15 Bgl? (although Black had a strong initiative in any 
case) 15...f6 16 &g5 Hxd6é netted a piece and forced 
resignation in Vavrak-Palkovi, Austria Team Ch. 2000. 


Neither has retreating the queen helped White: 12 4b3 
0-0 13 Wd! AhS! (exploiting his dark-square control) 14 
147 Wh4 15 W3 £5! (breaking up White’s centre and 
heralding a strong attack) 16 exf5 Hxf5 17 Wh3 He8+ 18 
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Be3 Bxc3+! 19 bxc3 Wi6 saw the white king quickly 
hunted down in Crouch-Povah, Portsmouth 2003. 


12...2b8 13 Wxaé 


13...0h5!? 


Increasing his dark-square control and hoping for 14 
Wxd6?! @xf4 15 Wxf4 Exb2 with a very strong initiative. 
However, subsequent analysis revealed that 13...Axb2! 
would have been even stronger. White would have had to 
find 14 2b5! (and not 14 Wxd6? Was! (Stohl) with colossal 
threats nor 14 “@b5 0-0 15 &xd6 due to Stohl’s 
15...@\xe4!, beginning a decisive attack) 14...0-0! 15 Hcl! 
to stay in the game. Stohl’s excellent analysis in his 
Instructive Modern Chess Masterpieces suggests that Black 
retains dangerous compensation and activity after 
15...2h5. 


14 2cl 0-0 15 2e2 &e5 completed Black’s dark-square 
grip. Topalov increased the pressure after |6 h4 (prevent- 
ing ...Wh4) with 16...2f4 17 &b5 £5, when he retained 
excellent compensation. 
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Not so easy: h3 ideas 


Having realised that 9 Wb3 is a risky choice, and not 
wanting to transpose into the Classical, MML players began 
to look at other ways to counter the annoying 7...a6!?. One 
idea is to delay e4 with 6 @f3 g6 7 h3!?, but then 7...We7 
prevents e4 and offers Black a reasonable game as Lalic- 
Ward demonstrated in the previous chapter. For some 
time 7 e4 a6!? 8 h3!? was condemned as it allows Black to 
advance with 8...b5 immediately. Then players began to 
realise that it wasn’t so easy for Black to advance further on 
the queenside. Playing ...c4 is very much a double-edged 
business as White gets to use the d4-square, while Black’s 
counterplay is also hampered by White’s firm defence of 
e4, 


Dreey White 
Emms Black 
Hastings, 2000 


1 d4 Dfé 2 ¢4 e6 3 Af3 c5 4.d5 dé 5 “Ac3 exd5 6 cxd5 g6 
7 e4 a6 8 h3 bS 9 2d3 2g7 10 0-0 


10...c4?! 
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Emms’ resulting piece placement is fine, but I’d prefer not 
to release the tension so quickly. Indeed after 10...0-0 11 
&f4 He8 12 Hel 2b7 13 a3 Wb6 14 Be3 We7 15 Wd2 
@bd7, it may be hard for Black to press ahead on the 
queenside, but it’s also difficult for White to undertake 
positive action. 


11 2c2 0-0 12 2f4 He8 13 Hel 2b7 14 a3 Wb6 15 Be3 
We7 16 Wd2 Dbd7 17 Dh2! 


Preparing to play on the kingside. Now Emms makes use 
of the c5-outpost, only to discover that he needs his knight 
on d7 to cover e5 and f6. Thus Black should have begun 
counterplay with Dreev’s suggestion of 1 7...Hab8, intend- 
ing ...&¢8 and ...a5, although White’s kingside and central 
aspirations still appear the more dangerous. 


17...D5?! 18 2d4! Hab8 19 Ag4 Dcd7 20 De2! 
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Re-routing another piece into the attack. Although Black 
now wins an important pawn, White's attack on the dark- 
squares against the exposed black monarch turns out to be 
much more important. 


20...2xe4?! 21 2xe4 Exe4 22 Qxg7 dexg7 23 Dg3! Hees 
24 De4 
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and Black was under heavy pressure, sorely missing his 
dark-squared bishop. 


The 8 h3!? lines require Black to display a fair degree of 
patience as he slowly unravels his position. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a better way of trying to gain counterplay is to pres- 
surise e4 quickly, as Topalov and Sherbakov have favoured. 


Gelfand White 
Topalov Black 
Monaco (blindfold), 2001 


BB 
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All as in Dreev-Emms, except that Black still controls d4. 
He now commenced an interesting plan of doubling rooks. 


11...4e8 12 Hel Ha7!? 13 a3 Hae7 14 Wd2 Wo6 
Black still can’t undertake any immediate counterplay, but 
he remains solid and intends to bolster his dark-square grip 
with ...Abd7 and perhaps ...2h5. 

15 b4!? 
Feeling the onus to try to open the position. Alternatively, 


15 &g5 Dbd7 16 W4 looks like a sensible way to build up 
on the dark-squares, but after 16...0h5! 17 Wd2 Dhfé the 
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players repeated moves in Mitenkov-Sherbakov, Moscow 
1999, having realised that 17 Wh4? He5! leaves the white 
queen perilously short of squares. Sherbakov analyses 18 
4xe5 @xe5 19 Be2 h6 20 Re7 We7 and White must give 
up the bishop. 


Top flight practice has also seen 15 He2!? when 15...Abd7 
16 Hael AhS 17 Be3 Bd4! made good use of the queen 
on bé6 to give Black good dark-square counterplay, 
especially in the case of 18 &xd4 cxd4 19 a2 De5!, 
Piket-Kamsky, Amsterdam | 996. 


15...abd7 16 Zacl 2b7 


‘a n 
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17 2h2?! 
Black was happy enough with 17 &e3 Wd8!, but with the 
bishop now some distance from d4, Topalov decided the 
time was right to advance in the centre. 


17...c4! 18 2c2 DeS 19 AxeS dxe5 


and Black enjoyed a small edge due to White’s restricted 
bishops. 
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3 &f4 Systems 


Lines with 2&g5 were once all the rage in the Modern 
Benoni. While they can still prove venomous against the 
unwary, these days they are a bit of a theoretical backwa- 
ter. Instead, systems with 2f4, immediately taking aim at 
that slightly vulnerable d6é-pawn, are becoming fashionable 
again after an earlier burst of popularity in the early 
eighties. John Watson valued them fairly highly when pro- 
posing a black repertoire in his excellent 2001 The Gambit 
Guide to the Modern Benoni, while | must confess that 7 &.f4 
was also my choice in Play | d4!. The resulting positions can 
quickly become sharp, although it’s far from clear that 
gambit play is the solution to Black’s problems. 


Brynell White 
Hall Black 
Swedish Team Ch., 2004 


1 d4 26 2 c4 e6 3 AB c5 4. d5 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 c3 g6 
7 B44 Bg7 
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One of the main ideas behind 7 24. Black must compro- 
mise his position. Instead 8 e3 has been used by 
Azmaiparashvili to defeat no less a player than Anand, 
albeit in a rapidplay game (Dubai, 2002). However, the 
move is far from dangerous and, as is the case whenever 
one leaves theory, Black should be able to use his general 
understanding of the opening to gain a satisfactory posi- 
tion. After 8...0-0 9 2e2 He8 10 “)d2!, heading for c4, was 
a bit problematic, but instead, as John Emms has pointed 
out on his impressive ChessPublishing website, 9...a6! 10 
a4 &g4!, swapping off the problem bishop and then, after 
11 Ad2 Bxe2 12 Wxe2 Ah5!, winning White’s important 
dark-squared bishop, was the way to go. 


8...2.d7 9 Wb3 


WG, BSGH 


Black’s last move avoided dropping the d-pawn, but now 
he has a tricky choice. The solid approach is 9...Wc7, 
although after 10 e4 Black must be careful not to fall into a 
Passive position. White has scored well from here, but 
Black may be able to gain sufficient activity after the accu- 
rate 10...0-0 11 &e2 AhS! 12 Be3 Bg4 13 h3 Axf3 14 
&xf8 ADd7! 15 &xhS gxh5, as in Timman-Ljubojevic, 
Amsterdam 1972. Interestingly that game was played 
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shortly before Fischer's Reykjavik match began; was it 
from here that he gained his famous ...Ah5 idea? 


9...b5!? 10 S&xd6! 


Critical. Hall would have been much happier to see 
10 @xb5 &xb5 11 Wxb5+ Dbd7 when the half-open 
b-file would be but one feature of his excellent 
compensation. 


10...Wb6 11 2e5 0-0 12 e3 c4. 13 Wdl Dab 14 a4! 
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As advocated in Play | d4!, White aims to break up Black’s 
queenside advance and thereby deny Black any real com- 
pensation. 


14...0¢c5 


Instead | 4...b4?! is the move that Black would like to play, 
but then 15 @b5! &xb5 16 axb5 Wxb5 17 Wd4! was hor- 
rendous for him in Volzhin-Van Blitterswijk, Lausanne 
2000. The Modern Benoni is supposed to be all about 
activity, but it’s not clear how Black can now find some. 
Hall doesn’t fully manage to, but even the critical 
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14...2\b4!? 15 axb5 5 16 &xc4! Ac2+ 17 Ge2 Axal 18 
Wxal (Kinsman) leaves White with excellent compensation 
for the exchange, and his bind on the position again pre- 
vents some much needed activity. 


15 axb5 &xb5 16 YWd4?! Ab3! 17 Wxb6 axb6 18 Exa8 
Exa8 19 Re?! 


Brynell recovers well. Taking the piece would have led to 
perpetual check: 19 @xb5 Zal+ 20 He2 DAcl+ 21 Vd2 
@b3+ 22 Se2! Aci +. 


19...2al+ 20 &dl a6 21 0-0 Acl 22 dé Ad3 


Hall has played very actively over the past few moves, but 
still remains worse. That does suggest that 9...b5 isn’t in 
great shape these days. Brynell went on to win a tough 
struggle after 23 &e2, but simply 23 &a4! (Emms) would 
have been much more effective when the extra d-pawn 
would have been a handful to deal with. 


7 &£4 deserves to be treated with some respect, but Black 


can gain a perfectly reasonable position against it, especial- 
ly with 7...a6!?, borrowing an idea from the MML. That 
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rules out any 4\bS worries, while 8 Wa4+2! can now be 
met forcefully with 8...b5! (9 @xb5? Sd7 10 e3 Wbé). 
Instead, White usually allows Black to expand on the 
queenside, but Black’s chances are by no means worse in 
the strategically complex positions that arise, as Chris 
Ward has shown. 


Khenkin White 
Ward Black 
French League, 2003 


BaD SOR 
t 


7...a6!? 8 e4 
White decides that he might as well expand in the centre 
as after 8 a4, &f4 has lost much of its point. Play will most 
likely transpose to a Classical after 8.297 9 e4 &g4 10 
Re2. 

8.,.b5! 


Consistent with 7...a6, this move makes sense as 8...227 9 
Wa4+! is again rather irritating and strong. 


9 We2!? 
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Aiming for a central knock-out, although White can also 
choose the simpler 9 d3. Then Black should perhaps just 
transpose into a 7 e4 a6 8 h3!? MML with 9...2g7 10 0-0 
0-0 II h3. 


However, Black can also try an immediate 9... 29417. Then 
10 0-0 (A few months earlier | was on the other side of the 
board. After 10 h3 &xf3 11 Wxf3 2g7 12 0-0 0-0 13 fel 
(Palliser-Bates, 4NCL 2003), with White preparing to 
weaken his queenside with a4, Black should probably 
immediately target e4 with 13...8a7!?, intending ...2e7 and 
.-dafe8) 10...2g7 || Rxd6! Wxd6 12e5 Wd8 13 exfé Rxfé 
14 Bel+ Sf8 15 h3, while messy, was also rather danger- 
ous for Black due to White’s better development and 
strong d-pawn. Wu-Palliser, 4NCL 2004. 


9...2e7! 


Black must remember here not to allow his bishop to con- 
tinue its natural journey with 9...&g7? as 10 &xd6! Wxd6 
11 e5 is rather strong. However, having to develop the 
bishop to e7 is far from being all doom and gloom. With 
the immediate e5 now unconvincing, White must move his 
queen again and, not only does Black enjoy superior 
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development, but his queenside pawn mass is already 
rather mobile. 


10 We2 


10 e5 is the direct approach, but then 10...dxe5 11 &xe5 
4\bd7 has been shown to be acceptable for Black by 
Ward’s good friend John Emms, with H.Pedersen-Emms, 
Esbjerg 1996 continuing 12 0-0-0 Axe5 13 AxeS Wd6 14 
4\c6 GfB! when White’s initiative had evaporated. Black 
remains pretty solid and also has reasonable chances of 
utilising his queenside majority. If White exchanges twice 
on e7, the d-pawn becomes even weaker. 


10...0-0 
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I a4! 
White decides that he must break up the pawns before 
Black develops and considers how best to press ahead on 
the queenside. White hopes to manoeuvre the c3-knight 


round to the ideal c4-square, but it all takes time. 


I1...b4 12 Abl b3!? 
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An ambitious alternative to Wedberg’s 12...Ah5 13 2h6 
He8. Ward logically hopes to open the position before 
White fully develops. Black achieves the useful trade of his 
b-pawn for an important central one. 


13 Wxb3 Axe4 14 2d3 f5!? 


Continuing in aggressive vein. Instead, after 14... 26 
15 0-0 Abd7 16 4\c3 Bb8 17 Wa2 HeB 18 Bfel 28, Black 
was very solid, albeit objectively fractionally worse, in 
N.Pert-Emms, British Ch. (Scarborough) 2001. 


15 0-0 Ad7 16 Hel Bb8 17 We2 


17...b4! 


Covering e4, while maintaining the pressure against b2. 
Black was right not to cash in on that immediately for 
17,..2.f6 18 Dc3 Bxb2?! 19 Wxb2 2xc3 20 Wa2 2xal 21 
Wxal (Emms) might have won a pawn, but giving up the 
key bishop is a huge price to pay. Black is very vulnerable 
on the dark squares. The struggle in the game around the 
e4 pawn is more unclear. 
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18 2h6 Hes 


A 


Yj 


19 &xe4? 


Frustrated by Ward’s accurate and active handling of the 
Benoni, Khenkin decides to grab a pawn but this suddenly 
activates the black bishops. Instead Emms’ suggestion of 19 
@c3 Adf6 20 He2!, to overprotect b2 was sensible, and 
was the improvement on Khenkin-Ward recommended in 
Play | d4!. However, after 20..Ag4! 21 &cl, the 
position, while rather complex, shouldn’t be inferior for 
Black due to his activity. For example, 21...2\ef6, meeting 
22 h3 with 22...c4!; or even 21...52.f6!?. 


19...fxe4 20 Hxe4 Hxe4 21 Wxe4 26! 22 We2 De! 


Ward now has superb compensation. 23 “ixeS &xe5 
leaves White in trouble on the kingside with 24...Wh4 on 
the way. Khenkin tried 23 Dbd?2 , but then 23...2f5 24 
Wb3 Dxf3+ 25 Axf3 Wb8B! saw Black win back the pawn 
on b2, after which Ward’s c-pawn romped home in the 
ending. 
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Move-order: (i) coping with 2 Df3 


Unfortunately, after | d4 &\f6, White doesn’t have to allow 
a Modern Benoni. He can instead aim for a more tedious 
option like the Colle with 2 @f3 (not that it should be 
underestimated). Here | suggest that Black should stick to 
2...c5. Admittedly this doesn’t avoid the Colle after 3 e3, 
but then Black can at least adopt an aggressive stance 
against it with 3...¢6. 2 D3 c5!? also avoids the Torre (g5) 
and London (4) systems, although theory has slightly 
frowned upon it due to the reply 3 d5, and especially due 
to 3...e6 4 Ac3. 


Hebden White 
Plaskett Black 
4NCL, 1999 
1 d4 Dfé 2 DB ¢5 3 d5 e6 4 Dc3!? 
This is the reason why 3...e6 hasn't always had the best of 
reputations. Now 4...b5!? is a sharp, though risky, advance; 


but Plaskett’s solid choice seems fine for Black. 


4...exd5 5 Axd5 Axd5 6 Wxd5 dé! 7 e4 
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White can also target d6 directly, but 7 2£4!? @\cé6 threat- 
ens 8...8e6 and 9...d5, while the complications after 8 
gS Wf6! appear to be fine for Black. Certainly White 
must avoid 9 We4+ 2e7 10 0-0-0 2£5!? 11 We4? &xc2! 
(Homiakov-Bangiev, USSR 1987) when 12 &xc2 d5 13 
Wa4 WS+ 14 cl &xg5 regains the piece with interest. 


7...2\c6 8 DgS 


Direct, but 8 2g5 is well met by 8...Wb6. While 8 2c4 
&e6 9 Wd3 Ab4! 10 2b5+2 (too ambitious, even for the 
World Champion) 10...%e7 || We2 Axc2+! 12 Wxc2 
Wa5S+ 13 &2d2 Wxb5 netted a pawn in Kasparov-lilescas 
Cordoba, Madrid rapidplay 1988. 


8...We7 9 2c4 f6! 


Va 
WY 


A superior move to 9...@e5 for now White must do some- 
thing. The queen exchange is harmless for Black, but White 
lacks a good alternative with 10 Af7 met by 10...Ab4. 


10 47+ Sd7 11 Beb6+ 
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Plaskett later reached this position again and then || 
Wxe7+ &xe7 12 DA He8 13 0-0 Bc7 14 24 2B 15 
Hfel 2g4! led to equality, although Black can hope to 
advance on the queenside (Muhammad-Plaskett, Oz.com 
(internet blitz) 2000). 


11...8c7 12 2xc8?! fxg5! 13 Wxe7+ 2xe7 


Black’s pawns have been doubled, and White also enjoys 
the bishop-pair, but that is far from the full picture. Plaskett 
already holds the edge due to his lead in development, 
control of d4 and potential pressure against e4. 


14 2e6 Dd4 15 2b3 26 16 Sdi Axb3 17 axb3 Hhe8 18 
Eel a6 19 f3 Ze6! 20 c3 HaeB 21 &d2 ga! 


Ey 
728 7 


Plaskett has maintained his advantage and co-ordinated his 
pieces well over the past few moves. White is nowin trou- 
ble on the kingside and Black went on to win a fine ending. 


2 Df3 c5 3 d5 e6!? appears fully playable and it’s noticeable 
that when | reached this position against grandmaster 
Alexander Baburin he quickly rejected 4 @\c3 in return for 
4 c4 and a Modern Benoni. Of course, you may prefer to 
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meet 2 @f3 with 2...e6, but do then be ready for 3 &g5, 3 
&f4 and 3 e3. Black players of the Benoni hope that White 
is only delaying c4 for a move — and so 2...e6 is a good 
choice if you know that White will definitely transpose 
back to main lines. After 3 c4 c5 a position is reached that 
can also arise from 2 c4 e6 3 @f3 c5. Now 4 d5 is what 
Black wants, but do be aware that White has two other 
annoying, and by no means bad, options at this point: 4 
4\c3 leads to a complex line of the Symmetrical English; 
and there’s also 4 e3. The latter is fairly popular with club 
players, when 4...g6!? is a fighting option, but most grand- 
masters have preferred 4...d5 when play transposes to a 
Semi-Tarrasch defence. 


What needs to be learnt? 


There is a bit of a myth that the Modern Benoni is a very 
theoretical opening. Of course some lines are, but overall 
there are fewer lines than in, say, the King’s Indian. A little 
theory allied to good understanding can get one far in many 
of the variations, especially the Classical, &g5 systems and 
the Fianchetto — unless you intend to play the sharp 
13...Qe5 in that main line! That doesn’t mean that those 
systems aren't dangerous to face, but with good under- 
standing of the main aims they can be managed (see 
Strategy’). 

Black must certainly learn a line against the Taimanov 
Attack. General motifs and Benoni understanding still play 
a role here, but one does need to reach a playable mid- 
dlegame position. From the approaches we examined, 
8...bd7 and Topalov’s choice are both quite theoretical; 
while 8...Afd7 9 a4 Wh4-+ is generally less so, although the 
resulting positions are from quiet. But the Taimanov isn’t 
White’s only dangerous system after 7 £4. 
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The Mikenas Attack 


1 d4 Ao 2 c4.c5 3 d5 e6 4 Ac3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 e4 g6 
7 f4 297 8 e5!? 


ae 
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The very direct and sharp Mikenas Attack. This line is 
nowadays rather rare at grandmaster level, but still packs a 
certain punch at club level where Black is less likely to 
know what he’s doing. Fortunately there isn’t too much to 
learn, while Black can also quickly gain his own share of the 
fun. 


8...Afd7! 


A simple approach and, speaking practically, a much safer 
option than getting involved in the dangerous complica- 
tions that arise after 8...dxe5 9 fxeS “fd7 10 e6. 


After 8...Afd7, 9 exd6 will be met by 9...0-0, followed by 
10.26 regaining the pawn, leaving Black with a fine 
position. Then it may well be best to recapture with 
... \e8xd6. From dé the knight is an excellent blockader 
and also assists a queenside advance. Thus White usually 
prefers to bring a knight to d6, either with 9 De4 dxe5S 
10 “\d6+ or with the following continuation. 
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9 Qb5 dxe5 10 Ad6+ Se7! 11 Axc8B+ 


The main move. White doesn’t want to exchange on e5, 
thereby accelerating Black’s development, but he can also 
opt for the greedy |! @\b5S. Here there is nothing wrong 
with the simple |1...2a6, although it’s hard to resist the 
urge to punish White with | 1...2e8!? 12 d6+ Sf8 13 Ac7 
exf4+ 14 2e2 2c6. Both rooks are then en prise, but in 
return Black is very active and has excellent attacking 
chances against the opposing monarch. 


11...Wxc8 12 Af e4!? 
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Povah's move which has, of late, been analysed and rec- 
ommended by the leading Benoni theoretician, John 
Watson. | must confess | have never reached this position, 
but 12...e4!? is certainly how I'll respond if | ever face a 
Mikenas chancer. After it Black gains an active and perfect- 
ly acceptable position, while avoiding all the theory of the 
main move, |2...e8. The main line then runs 13 fxeS (13 
&c4!? is also quite dangerous, at least from a practical 
viewpoint) 13...2\xe5 14 &b5 Abd7 15 DxeS SFB! 16 0-0 
Bxe5 17 &f4 when the position remains very sharp. Here 
Black should utilise Kapengut’s excellent exchange sacrifice 
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17...c4!. White shouldn't accept, for then Black is too 
strong on the dark squares. Instead 18 Wd4! Hf5 
(Ivanisevic-Zhang Zhong, Szeged 1997 was actually agreed 
drawn here, White presumably impressed enough with 
Black’s knowledge of theory) 19 Wxc4 Wxc4 20 &xc4 
&xb2 21 Had! @e5 should fizzle out to a draw according 
to Psakhis. 


13 Ags 


POP 
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13...Ab6! 


Beginning to unravel and intending 14...\Wf5 or 14...2d4. 
Now one of the downsides of the sharp and unusual 
[2...e4!? becomes apparent, namely that the king’s rook 
must remain in the corner. Black must remember not to 
develop it with 13...e8? due to 14 d6+ Sf8 15 Wd5! 
(Vaisser). 


14 d6+ 218 15 a4!? 


Fighting for the initiative. This is White’s main try, although 
there have as yet been very few games with | 2...e4. 
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15...h6! 
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16 Dvd7? 


Hoping to gain a strong initiative for the piece, but Black 
can correctly return it for an excellent position. Instead 
Kooiman-Povah, London 1976 continued 16 a5 hxg5 17 
axb6 a6 with a mess, but one that Black should be happy 
with due to his strong dark-squared bishop and control of 
d4. 


16... 247 17 a5 &2d4! 18 axb6 Ac6 19 bxa7 Web 20 2e2 
&g7 


and Black, who will shortly round up the d- and a-pawns, 
stood much better in Bozinovic-Cebalo, Pula 2002. 


Should you ever encounter a Mikenas, just remember 
12...e4!? 13 AgS Abé! and then enjoy playing the resulting 


rich positions. 


After 7 £4 &2g7 White does, however, have one more sharp 
alternative to the Taimanov and Mikenas... 
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The Four Pawns Attack 


1 d4 D6 2 c4.c5 3 d5 e6 4 Zc3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 e4 g6 
7 f4 297 8 DR 0-09 Se2 
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Another direct system, although, compared with the 
Mikenas, White prefers to gain some development and 
king safety before attempting to blow Black away with e5. 


9...2g4! 


A logical response, aiming to increase Black’s control over 
e5, while again exchanging off the problem bishop. Instead, 
9...4e8 has been considered the main line, but leads to 
very sharp positions in which Black must have an excellent 
knowledge of the theory after 10 e5. Should you wish to 
play so critically as Black, then Vaisser’s detailed Beating the 
King’s Indian and Benoni (a work solely devoted to the Four 
Pawns Attack) is the place to turn to. Black does though 
have a very interesting sideline here in 9...4\bd7!? which 
has been endorsed by Benoni experts Schneider and 
Watson. Black hopes for 10 e5!? dxeS I fxeS Ag4 12 e6! 
@de5! 13 gS which is critical and sharp. Now 13...fxe6! 
14 &xe4 Dxe4 15 Wxge4 exd5 
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strikes me as an excellent, practical sacrifice, even after 16 
Wh4 h6 17 @f3 g5!. In return for the piece Black enjoys 
open lines, a strong centre and good attacking chances. 
Few aggressive-minded Four Pawns devotees would want 
to defend this, which further helps to show why 9...Abd7!? 
deserves attention. White should probably meet 9...Abd7 
more simply with 10 0-0 He8 I! @d2 a6 12 a4 when 
12...c4!? transposes to a theoretical variation (from 9...He8 
10 “\d2!?). But there is also Watson’s 12...2b8. Black 
intends to gain some necessary queenside play with 
13...2)b6!?, when a5 will be met by ...A\a8-c7, heading for 
the b5-square once again. 


10 0-0 


The main move. At first glance it may appear that 9...2¢4 
didn’t actually prevent 10 e5. However, here Black can gain 
a good position so long as he knows the sequence 
10...dxe5 II fxe5 Afd7 12 e6 &xf3! 13 &xf3 Aes. White 
can no longer maintain his impressive central pawns and 
the strong e5-knight gives Black a good game. 


10...A\bd7 


Continuing to fight for control of e5. Black also hopes to 
gain a tempo by waiting for h3 before exchanging on f3. 
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11 Bel Bee! 


Ruling out e5 once again, although Black can also do that 
with the less theoretical | |...2\e8!?. This restraining idea is 
quite thematic and playable; the knight will come to c7 to 
support a ...b5-advance. 


12 h3 &xf3 13 &xf3 Was! 
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13...a6 14 a4! slows Black down somewhat on the queen- 
side, while now 14...b5 is again threatened. Probably 
White should just allow it with 14 83, although Black is 
naturally quite happy with his queenside counterplay after 
14...b5. Then the struggle flares up after 15 a3 Abé 16 
e5!?, but Black has a reasonable, and less theoretical, 
alternative in |5...b4!? 16 axb4 Wxb4, intending ...A\b6 and 
...2\fd7 with reasonable pressure on the queenside. White 
can also directly prevent ...b5, but here that doesn’t 
prevent Black from becoming active... 


14 a4 c4! 


Another thematic Benoni motif. Indeed, the positions 
arising from 9...&g4 are quite pleasant to play. 
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Now [5 b5S is well countered by 15...a6! due to the 
check on bé6, but Black has a good game in any case. 
Bosboom Lanchava - Gallagher, Cappelle la Grande 2002 
continued 15 He2 “\c5! 16 eS White must try this, but 
Black has carefully worked out that White will now 
become overextended in the centre. 16...dxe5! 17 fxe5 
DEAT 18 e6 De5 19 exf7+ Sxf7 20 Bed Ded3 when 
Black’s dominant d3-knight left him with an excellent 
position. 


Against the Four Pawns Attack, 9...2¢4 promises Black a 
good game in which his general understanding of the 
Modern Benoni should be very useful. Black gains good 
play on the queenside, although it’s unlikely that he can 
prevent e5 for ever. Indeed, later, the struggle often 
becomes quite sharp. Instead 9...@bd7!? is also worth 
bearing in mind. I’ve had some success with this approach, 
although I’m still to face 10 e5. It’s also worth knowing that 
the Four Pawns Attack arises much more often these days 
from a King’s Indian move-order (| d4 @f6 2 c4 6 3 Ac3 
Sg7 4 e4 dé 5 £4. 0-0 6 Af3 c5 7 d5 e6 8 Be? exd5 9 cxd5) 
than from a Benoni one, as did Bosboom Lanchava - 
Gallagher. Another system that also often arises from a 
King’s Indian is when White plays an early f3 — although the 
Modern Benoni player must still be ready for it. 
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The Half-Saemisch Variation 


1 d4 Af6 2 ¢4.c5 3 d5 e6 4 “Ac3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 6 e4 96 
7 f3 
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This is a solid and sensible approach, heavily analysed by 
the respected Benoni theoretician Kapengut. White shores 
up his centre, prepares to restrain ...b5, and retains the 
option of playing on both flanks. This set-up is perhaps a 
little slow, but Black must beware playing too ambitiously, 
only to be pushed back by f4 and e5.The slightly unusual 
name of the system is explained by the fact that the 
positions reached below occur much more often at grand- 
master level from a Saemisch King’s Indian: | d4 @fé 2 c4 
g6 3 Dc3 Bg7 4 e4 dé 5 f3 0-0 and then 6 &g5 c5 7 d5 e6 
8 Wd2 exdS 9 cxd5 or 6 Age2!? cS 7 d5 e6 8 Ag3 exd5 9 
cxd5. The club player who employs the Saemisch against 
the King’s Indian may well not want to learn another 
system against the Benoni and so will continue with 7 f3 
here. 


7...2g7 8 &g5 


White decides that the bishop will be more active on g5 
than on e3. However, he can also opt for the fashionable 8 
&\ge2!? 0-0 9 “g3 reaching a position that has been 
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favoured by Dreev. Just as in our main line, Black should be 
able to rely on general understanding: 9...a6 10 a4 @bd7 
11 2e2 hS!? 


aS. ve 
cieamis 


is certainly a thematic continuation, aiming to push the 
knight backwards, while preparing counterplay with ...h7 
and ...f5. Here, perhaps 12 25! gives White a slight edge 
and so 9...h5!? may well be a more accurate move-order. 
Then 10 &g5 Wbé! hits b2 and intends ...h7. 


Remember Fischer’s daring ...2\hS from Chapter Two? 
Perhaps that no longer works against the Classical, but it 
seems that it’s an exciting alternative after 9 “\g3 here: 
9...2n5!2 10 @xhS gxhS 11 2d3 fS 12 0-0 aé (Black 
could also even aim for a bind with | 2...f4!?) 13 Sf4 fxe4 
14 fxe4 c4! led to a very sharp position in Dreev- 
Shchekachevy, Russian Ch. (St Petersburg) 1998. 


8...0-0 9 Wd2 2d7!? 


A slightly unusual idea, albeit one with which | have 
enjoyed some success. Instead, there is nothing wrong 
with the more standard 9...a6 10 a4 hé!, radically breaking 
the pin. Practice has shown that Black’s extra dark-squared 
bishop gives him enough compensation after || &xhé6 
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&\xe4! 12 Axe4 Wh4+ (the key point behind 10...h6— this 
is an idea worth remembering) 13 g3 Wxhé 14 Wxhé 
Rxh6 15 Axd6 Bd8. Instead, |! 2e3 h5!? is an appealing 
idea, preventing White from developing his knight to f2 
(supporting e4 and covering the g4-square in preparation 
for £4) via h3. Then 12 A\ge2 “bd7 is quite comfortable for 
Black as the knight isn’t too happy on g3, although it 
doesn’t really want to go to the queenside either. Black 
meanwhile can bring his knight to e5 and then begin 
kingside counterplay with ...2\h7. 


10 a4 ab 
White has prevented 1|0...b5, but now we see the main 
point of Black’s idea. By omitting ...a6, he can bring the 


queen’s knight straight to b4. 


I) Age2 Ab4 12 Dg3 Be8 13 Le2 hé! 


Black needs to break the pin so as to begin kingside 
counterplay. Here he exploits the fact that White can’t take 
twice on hé due to the check on c2. The bishop must thus 
retreat when Black has a perfectly reasonable position. 
The 1997 Fragile X simul (London) game between 
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Kasparov and a BCF junior team (Palliser, Hodge, Tan and 
Player) continued 


14 2e3 Ah7! 


15 0-0 hS 16 Rael Hc8 17 Dhl Was! 


Correctly grabbing some queenside counterplay while 
White is improving the position of his knight. 


18 Af2 a6 19 £4 £5! 


Preventing Black from being rolled over and leaving him 
with his fair share of the chances in this unbalanced 
position. 


The Half-Saemisch Variation sees White neglecting his 
development while he shores up his centre with f3. Black 
should thus be on the look out to begin counterplay as 
soon as possible. He can rarely get anywhere on the 
queenside alone, but often achieves a good position if he 
can successfully combine play on both flanks. Many typical 
Benoni themes crop up throughout this variation and the 
pure Benoni player shouldn't have too many difficulties 
coping with 7 f3. 
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Move-order: (ii) the 2...e6 option 


Throughout this work | have tried to avoid tinkering with 
the early move-order of the complete games given. Thus 
back in Chapter Two one finds Fischer and Psakhis 
beginning the game with | d4 Zfé 2 c4 e6, rather than 
2...c5. Indeed that is how many modern grandmasters 
begin the game; White’s successes with the Taimanov 
Attack in the 80’s have put them off the pure Modern 
Benoni with 2...c5. Instead, by playing 2...e6 they meet 3 
4\c3 with 3...$2b4, only hoping for a Benoni after 3 \f3 c5. 


As the last chapter demonstrated, the Taimanov Attack is 
dangerous, but Black has a number of ways to gain an 
interesting,, and, crucially, not inferior, position against it. 
Thus simply playing 2...c5 after | d4 @f6é 2 c4 seems like 
the most sensible course of action, although 2...e6 is also 
possible if you are certain that your opponent will 
continue with 3 @f3. With 2...e6, Black is usually hoping 
for a 7...a6 Modern Main Line, and after 3 Af3 c5 4 d5 


Z 


4...d6! (more accurate than 4...exd5 5 cxd5 d6 when 6 e4 
is possible as 6...2\xe4? drops a piece to the check on a4) 
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5 2\c3 exd5 6 cxd5 g6 7 e4 a6!? he has what he wants. The 
reason for avoiding 2...c5 if one is desperate for an MML 
isn’t 3 d5 e6 4 “Ac3 exd5 5 cxd5 d6 6 e4 267 43 a6, but 
rather the crafty 7 h3!?. 


geld a 


White has here played e4 rather than @f3 and so 7...a6 8 
a4 We7 is no longer effective. Instead Black should go 
7...2.g7, but after 8 Af3 0-0 9 2d3 we're back in the main 
Modern Main Line, having bypassed the 7...a6 option. 


By now it would be understandable if you were feeling a lit- 
tle confused. Playing 2...e6 can be useful against the right 
Opponent, but sticking to 2...ch makes the most sense. 
Very few White players realise that they can avoid a 7...a6 
MML with 6 e4 and 7 h3!?, and so | recommend playing the 
percentage game — stick with 2...c5. However, the 
popularity of the Modern Main Line is slowly filtering down 
to club chess. Certainly one needs to have learnt some the- 
ory to successfully handle the main line with 9...b5, 
although there’s a good chance that you will instead be 
able to employ, if you wish, the 7...a6!? option. Indeed, 
even many strong club players then allow Black the 
comfortable Classical transposition he is after with 8 e4 
&g4!; and even the critical, but risky, 9 Wb3 can then be 
handled, to a large extent, on general grounds. 
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The Modern Benoni is often a sharp opening and, as we’ve 
seen countless times already, will reward those with a keen 
tactical eye. In the next chapter you can test your ability to 
calculate, as well as to spot typical Benoni tactical motifs, 
but here we will chiefly concentrate on some common 
general mistakes made by both sides. Examining these 
should help you to exploit any such errors from White 
while knowing just what kind of psychological and strategic 
mistakes to try to avoid yourself. 


Trap One: Tactical errors 


Tactical mistakes are quite common in the Modern Benoni. 
That is especially so at club level where it’s not unusual for 
White to make an error at an early stage in the game if they 
are unfamiliar with the opening. Mind you, even 
grandmasters have been known to do that! The legendary 
Wolfgang Uhimann can’t be accused of being a poor 
tactician; but in the following game either he hadn't yet got 
up to full speed or was just guilty of playing the opening too 
quickly. 
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Uhimann White 
Fischer Black 
Palma de Mallorca Interzonal, 1970 


a wy 
Dy 


a 


As we've already seen, Black can secure a comfortable 
game by exchanging on f3 and taking control of e5. But he 
can also opt for I1...2£e8!2 when 12 4\d2 is sensible. 
Instead Uhlmann decided to try to defend e4 by forcing an 
exchange on f3 with 12 h3?, but after 12...\xe4! White 
had simply lost a pawn as Black counters 13 hxg4 with 
13...8&xc3. Instead the game continued 13 “xe4 Exe4 14 
gS We8 15 2d3 2xf3 16 Wxf3 Eb4! 17 Hael Le5 
and Fischer went on to convert his clear advantage. 


Trap Two: The dangers of early ambitious play 


Black can sometimes begin tactical operations in the 
Modern Benoni before fully developing, but he should 
always be careful when doing so. It’s all too easy to play too 
ambitiously, too early in the Benoni. White does so quite 
often at club level, especially when he doesn't know the 
theory, but thinks that he can easily crush Black with a 
rapid e4-e5. Of course that is a dangerous break that must 
always be watched, but it’s usually not that easy to achieve. 
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Mustayev White 
Palliser Black 
Oxford (rapidplay), 2003 
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Another Modern Main Line had earlier transposed into the 
Classical, and White evidently wasn’t too happy with his 
bishop’s doing little on f3 bar shoring up e4. However, after 
13 2e2 HeB 14 2d3 Ae5S! Black already enjoyed an 
active and harmonious position. | now expected a complex 
struggle to ensue after 15 &c2 c4!, but instead White 
decided to get straight on with things. 15 £4? is, however, 
not a move to be recommended when White is behind in 
development. Now there was nothing wrong with 
15...2\xd3 16 Wxd3 Ag4, but with this being a rapidplay 
game | decided to go for more. 


15...Dfg4! 16 23? 


Desperately trying to prevent 16...Wh4, but the piece had 
to be accepted. After 16 fxe5 Wh4 | 7 h3 Black has sever- 
al ways to force a draw, such as 17...2f2 18 &g5! Wg3 19 
Be3 @Axh3+ 20 Shi Af2+ 21 Sgl Dh3+, but instead | 
intended to play on with 17...4f2+ 18 Ghi Wg3! 19 hxg4 
Rxe5 20 &gl Bd4+ 21 Re3 Rxe3+ 22 Hxe3 Wxe3+. 
White does have two minor pieces for the rook and pawn, 
but they are currently rather ineffective. Furthermore, 
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White remains weak on the dark-squares and his king is far 
from safe. Indeed after 23 @hl, 23...4g7 is a reasonable 
move, intending to open lines for the rooks with ...h5. 


16...c4! 


0-1 


Ouch! 16 g3 might have covered the dark squares from 
one angle, but 16...c4 unveils a lethal new angle of attack. 
17...Wb6+ is now a crushing threat and so White decided 
that he’d seen enough. 


If Black can frustrate e5 then White should usually accept a 
slowing down of the play, aiming to improve his forces 
gradually while restraining Black on the queenside. 
Sometimes he can get away with chucking his kingside 
pawns forward, but that is a plan that more often than not 
fails. 


Crowdy White 
Palliser Black 
London League, 2004 


a 


ees 


This arose from a 9...2\bd7!? Four Pawns Attack. | was 
intending to meet 13 a5 with |3...b5. | thought that White 
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might aim to free up his d2-knight with 13 Wc2. However, 
Black is fine after Watson's creative |3...Ab6! 14 a5 “a8- 
c7, supporting ...b5, or even just heading for that square 
itself. Crowdy though, presumably frustrated by the pres- 
sure against e4, decided that he must play aggressively -- 
this was, after all, a Four Pawns Attack. 


13 24 


White uses his strong centre to begin an attack and, while 
this isn’t too unusual an idea in the Four Pawns Attack, here 
it appears a little premature. 


13...h6! 


As |4 g5? is well met by |4...hxg5 15 fxg5 Dh7, when g5 is 
weak and Black has complete control of e5, White 
decided that he must continue to press forward. 


14 h4?! 
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14...h5! 


It may appear a little strange to move the h-pawn again, 
but this is a standard motif to combat White’s steam-rolling 
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kingside advance. Now |5 gxh5? Axh5 16 &xh5 Wxh4! is 
excellent for Black as White cannot hold on to the bishop; 
for example, |7 2f3 Wg3+ 18 222 2d4+ 19 Shi Wh4+ 
neatly exploits the weakened white kingside to force mate. 
15 g5 Ag4! 16 &xg4 hxg4 17 Wxg4 was the continua- 
tion of the game. Black has excellent compensation. 
White’s minor pieces aren’t making much of an impact, 
while his kingside is potentially very vulnerable. Black can 
also continue with 17...b5, taking the queenside initiative, 
when 18 axb5 axb5 19 We2 c4 20 We3 cS 21 Ae2 
Wbé! 


left White in a complete mess. 


Black can also be guilty of trying to play too ambitiously in 
a bid to refute White’s set-up. However, counterplay will 
always arise in the early Benoni middlegame, so there is no 
need to rush. Think back to the Modern Main Line. We 
saw that the thematic idea, 9...c4, was simply premature 
as, despite exchanging his c-pawn for White's e-pawn, 
Black lagged too far behind in development in the resulting 
position. Naturally there are exceptions to this, like the 
critical main move 9...b5!?, instead of 9...c4 there. Black 
can indeed sometimes begin counterplay before fully 
developing his queenside — just think how the light-squared 
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bishop is usually best off on c8 if Black meets the Classical 
Variation with ...2\bd7-e5 and ...g5 — but he should always 
be wary of doing so. 


Botvinnik White 
Tal Black 
World Ch., Moscow, 1960 
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To be fair to Tal he is already slightly worse here, largely 
because he failed to meet Botvinnik’s 2g5 system with 
.h6 and ...g5. White enjoys a pleasant position, while 
Black lacks counterplay, partly due to the white e-pawn’s 
being back on e3 — it's better protected than on e4! Now 
13...2\b6 was ugly, but did allow the light-squared bishop 
to be developed. But after 14 &f3 Tal should have contin- 
ued with 14...8f5! 15 e4 &d7 16 a5 Ac8B, intending 
...4a7-b5 with some counterplay. Instead he tried the 
positionally desirable advance 14...c4? which was simply 
countered by 15 &xf6! Sxf6 16 a5 DAd7 17 Dce4, net- 
ting a pawn. Tal desperately tried to begin an attack, but 
after 17...2e5 18 Wxc4 Wd8 19 Wa2 fS 20 Ac3 g5 
21 Ac4 g4 22 Re2 W6 23 Aad! he remained 
significantly worse and only got back into the game after 
inaccurate defence from Botvinnik. 
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Trap Three: Underestimating the importance of 
dark-square control and king safety 


Tal was a little unlucky in the above game. He may well 
have thought that his dark-squared bishop would compen- 
sate for White’s extra pawn, but Botvinnik had too strong 
a grip on the position, not least due to the e-pawn being 
back on e3; Black lacked sufficient targets. However, in 
general, control of the dark-squares is usually very 
useful, especially when it allows one to begin a strong 
attack. That applies to both colours. 


King White 
Griffiths Black 
Lloyds Bank Masters London, |993 


as 
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Sometimes in the Fianchetto Variation, Black plays an early 
...2e4, when his rook can then swing over to b4 after an 
exchange of knights. A sharp struggle often ensues, but the 
whole line is rather risky. Here White has good dark- 
square pressure in return for his b-pawn, while the black 
knight lacks a single square. Griffiths has also just blundered 
with 23...fe7-d7 (23...2e5 was essential) and King now 
exploited Black's vulnerability in style: 24 Axd6! Wxd6 25 
He8+ Suddenly it’s not just the knight that appears 
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woefully out of play, but also the rook on b4. Black is now 
completely helpless. 25...2f8 26 2h6 Hd8 27 2xf8 
Wof8 28 Wf6 +! A nice final touch; White will take first on 
d8 and only then pick up the black queen. 1-0 


Right from the first game of our main hero (Gurgenidze- 
Tal) we have often seen White come unstuck on the dark 
squares. In the next chapter we will see that motif again. 
Letting a bishop settle on d4 is especially risky for White. 
In the following example, even White’s advanced centre 
couldn't shake off Black’s dark-square grip. 


Poulton White 
Emms Black 
Lloyds Bank Masters London, 1993 


oa 
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27...Wf6! saw Black trying to exploit his dark-square 
control. White must now defend with 28 g3, but was prob- 
ably worried about ideas of ...h4. Instead 28 h3 Wh4 
forced White to part company with an exchange after 29 
Hd3! f2+. That wouldn't be so clear, for the e6-pawn 
remains a thorn in Black’s side. But covering f2 the other 
way allowed a standard dark-square trick: 29 Hfl?? Wg3! 
It’s mate next move as 30 hxg4 is met by the retreat 
30...Wh4#; definitely a tactic to store in one’s armoury. 
0-I 
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Trap Four: Playing on the wrong flank 


We have seen that the main line of the non-committal 
Fianchetto Variation allows Black a pleasant choice of 
which flank to play on. But against other systems, Black 
usually picks the side where White is weakest. If Black can 
get in ...&g4xf3 in the Classical, for example, then White 
normally makes the ...b5-break tough to achieve, and so 
Black then tends to operate on the kingside. White, on the 
other hand, generally plays in the centre, but he can some- 
times take over the queenside with deadly effect as indeed 
the late Tony Miles often did with Penrose’s favoured £2.43 
and ‘ge? set-up. Instead of blasting away with 4, Miles 
preferred to support his centre with f3, hoping then to 
take the queenside initiative with b2-b4. That is a reason- 
able plan, but it is important that in this system White 
decides which side of the board he is going to play on. 


Nixon White 
Palliser Black 
Street, 2003 


Now 13 f4 would be Penrose-Tal, when Black must 
respond actively and accurately with |3...c4! 14 &c2 “c5 
15 W3 Be! 
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13 Se3 Bb8 14 We2?! 


Continuing to dally, but White can rarely get by with these 
quiet, purposeless moves in such a sharp position. Instead 
14444 15 &c2 “c5 was what | expected. Then we saw 
in ‘Strategy’ that 16 Wf3 b5! gives Black sufficient counter- 
play; while 16 24 should also be countered with 1 6...b5!, 
when another sharp position arises. Once again, Black has 
his fair share of the chances as it’s far from easy for White 
to get in a successful e5, ...dxe5, f5 break. 


14...h5!? 


There was nothing wrong with 14...c4, but this thrust is 
often useful for embarrassing a white knight on g3. If it has 
to move, then e4 is weakened, and can allow Black to 
break more easily with ..f5. 


15 Bfel c4 16 2e2 bS 17 axb5 axb5 18 Ha7 
By this stage, White might as well try this, but he still lacks 


a good plan. Black has an excellent position: pressure 
against e4 and active opportunities on both flanks. 
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18...Wd8 19 237! Ah7 20 Afl AcS 21 Ad2 
Here Black has a number of good options, for instance 
21...0d3. But having followed ...h5 with ...Dh7, | decided 
instead to carry on playing on the kingside. 


21...2g5!? 22 2e2 f5! 23 e5!? 


Taking up the challenge as 23 f3 4 24 S2xf4? 2d4+! would 
have embarrassed the errant a7-rook after ...4)d3. 


23...axe5 


24 2x5 


Easy to criticise but | was also very happy with my position 
after 24 &xg5 Wxg5 25 Af3 Wh4 26 Axe5 Rxe5 27 g3 
Weg5 28 h4 W6. Black's extra dark-squared bishop is well- 
placed and offers good compensation for the exchange, 
while White remains under pressure on both sides of the 
board. 


24...dxc5 25 {4 Axh3 +! 26 gxh3 Wh4 27 Hxg7+! Sxg7 28 
fxeS Wxel+ 29 Dfl 2b7 
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After a long forcing sequence the dust has settled to reveal 
that White cannot maintain his model centre. After 30 Wd2 
Wxd2 31 @xd2 b4, Black’s rook and pawns outclassed the 
white knights in the resulting ending. Trying to ascertain 
exactly where White went wrong is not easy. Although his 
nineteenth move only helped to accelerate Black’s play, his 
main mistake was probably handling the early middlegame 
too slowly and planlessly. 


The set-up with Age2 and $2.3 is quite dangerous, so it’s 
worth taking a quick time out to remind ourselves of the 
dangers of allowing a crushing e5!, ...dxe5, f5! break- 
through; indeed ignoring that could easily have been a 
whole trap of its own. In the notes to Penrose-Tal we 
noted a major improvement for Black, but 9...a6!? is also 
quite highly thought of, so long as Black doesn’t follow-up 
with the unnatural ...We8. 


Knaak White 
Anastasian Black 
Erevan, |988 


a 


% 


Black has just made the suspect queen nudge, when 
instead 13...h6! 14 &h4 He8 would have been quite 
acceptable as Lobron has shown. 1|5...b5 is next up, while 
15 e5 dxeS 16 f5 can be countered by closing attacking 
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lines with Emms’ |6...g5!. After 13...%e8, punishment was 
swift: 


14 22! 


Preventing 14...b5? due to the crushing 15 e5! dxe5 | 6 fxe5 
when 16...Wxe5 17 24! nets material. Indeed, after an 
e5-advance, Black must always be careful about tactics 
down the h2-b8 diagonal, especially when he has a rook on 
b8 anda knight on c7. 


14...h6 15 Soxf6! 2xf6 16 5! dxe5 175 
Already Black is in huge trouble and must have been 
wondering why he tried to support ...b5 with 13...We8?. 


Quite reasonably, Anastasian tried to defend actively with 


17...gxf5!7 18 d6 Deb 19 Ad5 Rg7 20 Axf5 Dd4 
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but his kingside remained vulnerable. Indeed, while the g7- 
bishop does its usual good job of covering the dark- 
squares, without a g-pawn Black is rather vulnerable on the 
light-squares. Knaak took full advantage: 


21 Axd4 exd4 22 Ae7+ Gh 23 Hfe!! 1-0 
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A lovely blockading sacrifice, leading to mate after 
23...2xf6 24 Wa3. 


Trap Five: Black lacks counterplay 


The Modern Benoni is often all to do with being able to 
juggle successfully. For instance, Black aims to press ahead 
on the queenside, at the same time trying to prevent White 
from getting in a strong e5-break. Likewise, Black mustn't 
play too actively before being fully developed, but also 
mustn't be too slow at getting his counterplay together on 
the queenside. If Korchnoi-Tal wasn’t brutal enough, here’s 
another leading Benoni expert on the back foot after losing 
too much time early on. 


Bellon Lopez White 
Nunn Black 
Zurich, |984 
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Remember those tricky £f4 lines? Here Nunn has mistak- 
enly brought his f6-knight to g4 and then e5, rather than 
taking it to h5. Not only does Black lack activity, but he 
could also do with two free moves: ...2\c7 to begin 
counterplay and ...4\d7 so that 4 doesn’t come with gain 
of tempo. 
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18 £4 Dd7 19 eS! dxe5. Now the game continued with 
the flashy 20 d6!? Wxd6 21 Wxt7+?! Sxf7 22 freS+ 
&g8 23 exd6 De5S when White was still much better, but 
later erred and even went on to lose in the face of impres- 
sive and stubborn resistance. Instead White should have 
continued more simply with 20 f5! when, as Nunn shows 
in his excellent Secrets of Practical Chess, 21 “e4 is threat- 
ened. Black is suddenly swamped with threats: d6, fxg6, 
&g5, 2c4 and g5 are all dangerous ideas. Thus he would 
have had to try 20...Af6, but then 21 fxg6 hxg6 22 &g5! 
e4!? 23 Ecel! (Nunn) is crushing. Black remains hampered 
by his absolute lack of counterplay. 


Nunn was eventually rewarded for his resilient defence in 
a bad position, though sometimes the defender can do 
little but passively await his fate. In the instructive game 
Gligoric-Kavalek we saw Black lacking counterplay 
throughout the middlegame, but this can be a problem 
even in the endgame. 


Helisten White 
Ward Black 
Copenhagen, 1995 
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As we noted back in ‘Strategy’, Benoni endings tend to 
favour the side who controls eS. Here Ward has been 
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forced to play the ugly ...f6 to prevent e5, turning the white 
d4-knight into a monster. Both c6 and e6 are chronically 
weak, so Black decided that he must exploit his only asset: 
his queenside majority. 


43...c3 44 bxc3 bxc3 45 Hxc3! 


A strong exchange sacrifice that at a stroke wipes out 
Black’s hopes of activity. Now Ward is hard pressed to 
cope with White’s colossal steed, while his own knight 
remains some distance from the action. 


45...Axc3 46 Wxc3 S17 47 Deb Ha8 48 Gh3! DAg8 49 e5!? 
dxe5 50 fxe5 


50...2e8! 


Cool defence. Black tries to demonstrate that, with his 
extra exchange, he can cope with the e5-break. Ward 
certainly couldn't capture again: 50...fxe5 51 AgS +! Gg7 
52 Wxe5+ W6 (or 52...Af6 53 We7+ Yg8 54 dé and the 
d-pawn combined with the attack decides) 53 Wc7+ We7 
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54 dé Wxc7 55 dxc7 Bc8 56 &b7 and the c-pawn costs 
Black his rook after 56...2xc7 57 Ae6+. 


51 dé 


51...$xe6? 


Vindicating White's sacrifice. Black gets hunted down on 
the weakened light-squares. Instead he could defend with 
5\...Hxe6 52 &d5 “e7! when it’s not clear that White has 
anything more than a draw, such as after 53 2a2!? Wf2. 


52 Wc4+ Sd7 53 Wad4+ SdB 54 &c6! 
Crushing, as the black monarch cannot escape. 

54...De7 55 Wa8+ AcB 56 d7 1-0 
Powerful stuff from the future grandmaster, but also 
a graphic example of the importance of the e5- 
breakthrough, the initiative and king safety. Having seen 


what Black should be trying to avoid, it’s time now for 
some enjoyable sacrifices. 
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Always be aware in the Modern Benoni of the common 
type of mistakes that we considered in the last chapter. If 
you feel that your opponent has just made one, then the 
warning lights should be flashing, and it’s usually time to 
look for that killer tactic — or perhaps a strong positional 
idea such as a ...c4 pawn sacrifice. However, the majority 
of the positions below will test your tactical skills. Good 
calculation and tactical awareness are especially useful for 
the Benoni player and so, as well as solving these, do stay 
sharp — you might even want to work your way through a 
puzzle book, such as those by Reinfeld or Emms. 


Taimanov -— Tal 
Sukhumi, 1972 


Tal has just allowed White to play 16 4\c4-d6, but has pre- 
pared a devilish reply. Both his rook and knight are en prise 
— how did he cope? And what’s your assessment of this 
position? 
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Zak — Nezhmetdinov 
USSR Ch. semi-final (Baku), 1951 


As Tal relates in his wonderful The Life and Games of 
Mikhail Tal, he was initially inspired to take up the Benoni 
by a game of Nezhmetdinov’s. As we have noted, Black 
must always be wary of the weakness of e6 after an 
advance of the f-pawn, but here Super Nezh wasn't too 
concerned by the white bishop. Why not? 


Sorin - de Firmian 
Buenos Aires, 1995 


White is trying to press forward in the centre, but by 
advancing his pawn to f4 he always runs the risk of over- 
extending. How did the American Benoni adherent turn 
White's central pawns into a target? 
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Niemela — Tal 
Riga, 1959 


ie 
5B 


Tal had earlier outplayed his opponent, but now appeared 
to be facing technical difficulties due to the pin along the 
eighth and his exposed king. Indeed, White is threatening 
to force a perpetual check with 24 He7+ @h6 25 Zh3+ 
Sg5 26 Bg3+ Sf5 27 Bf3+. How can Black prevent that? 


Bellon Lopez — Suba 
Malaga, 2001 
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We earlier left this game (see p. 62) as Black emerged from 
the opening with a reasonable position. Suba has proceed- 
ed to outplay his dangerous opponent, but how did he now 
deal with the pin on his g6-knight? 
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E.Horvath — Marin 
Budapest, 1990 


White has just developed his dark-squared bishop, no 
doubt hoping to exploit the holes in the black queenside 
after the queen moves. However, matters aren't so simple. 
How did Marin now reveal a major flaw in White’s last 
move? 


Franco Raymundo - Tal 
Varna Olympiad , 1962 


we & 


A white bishop on g5 is often tactically vulnerable in the 
Benoni. For example, if Black’s queen were back on d8, 
then |...h6 2 &xh6? Axe4! would regain the piece with 
interest after 3 fxe4 Wh4+. But Tal’s queen is in the thick 
of the action on b4. Did that mean that the g5-bishop was 
immune from attack? 
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Taimanov - Tal 
Sukhumi, 1972 
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16...8xe5! was essential — Black must hit the d6-knight; 
but what were you planning after 17 ®xe8...? Tal contin- 
ued with 17...Wh4! when 18 Af6+? @xf6 would have 
been rather silly; Black is only the exchange down and 
retains excellent attacking chances. Instead Taimanov pre- 
ferred the forcing 18 h3! when 18...Wg3! exploited 
Black’s dark-square control to force perpetual check. The 
game was agreed drawn after 19 &xg4 Wh2+ 20 &f2 
Wg3+ 21 Sgi 21 Se2? would have been far too ambi- 
tious. After 21...&xg4+ 22 hxg4 Hxe8 Black regains a 
piece while maintaining a strong attack as 23 @d2 &xc3+! 
24 bxc3? loses to the pretty 24...Wxg2+ 25 Sd3 We4+ 26 
@d2 Ac4 mate. 21...Wh2+ 22 &f2 Wg3+ 4-14. Thus 
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with best play the position after 16 @d6 is drawn, but no 
points if you were tempted by the over-ambitious 
16...2xe5 17 DxeB Bxh2+? 18 Shi Wh4. This does 
appear crushing, but unfortunately White can more than 
save himself with an important little tactic. In Gligoric- 
Nicevski, Zagreb 1970, our Benoni zero stunned Black 
with the crushing 19 &g5! when the black queen cannot 
remain on the h-file, but 19...Wxg5 20 &xg4 &xg4 21 
Wxg4! is all over. 


Zak — Nezhmetdinov 
USSR Ch. semi-final (Baku), 1951 
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Normally Black attacks on the dark-squares in the Benoni, 
but here Nezhmetdinov revealed that his light-squared 
bishop wasn't actually out of the game on b/7. After 
24...Bxe6! 25 dxe6 Web White was in huge trouble 
down the diagonal. He tried to make a run for it, but soon 
realised that after 26 &fl Wg2+ 27 Se2 WH3+ 28 Sa3 
W5+ 29 Sc4 Ded! was rather strong. Instead, 28 Sfl 
4\g4! was also enough to induce immediate resignation. 
0-1 
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Sorin — de Firmian 
Buenos Aires, 1995 


EZ) 
A 


Saggy oA 
2 .G 


| did say that one must always be on the look-out for 
strategic advances as well as tactics! Here de Firmian 
brought his queen’s knight into the game with 21...c4! 22 
&f3 Hac8 when Black's position was already to be pre- 
ferred. White then continued in over-aggressive mood 
with 23 g4?! hxg4 24 hxg4 c5 25 He2 Wd7! 26 e5?! 
only to be hit with 26...2xg4! when 27 e6 Wd8! retains 
the piece. But White had to try that for now 27 Egil? com- 
pounded his mistimed e5-push as 27...xe5! threatened 
mate and left Black with a crushing position after 28 2h5!? 
&ed3! Simple chess; there’s no need to give White any 
hope when Black is two pawns up and has a colossal knight 
on d3. 


Niemela — Tal 

Riga, 1959 

(see diagram at top of next page) 

Typically, Tal solved his problems with a fine sacrifice in the 
shape of 23...2)¢6! when 24 Exa8 e5 gave Black a deci- 
sive attack. Now 25 Hf4 would have been well met by 
25...Ad3 when Black’s queen, knight and dark-squared 
bishop once again combine superbly. Instead Niemela 
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desperately tried 25 Hff8 when 25...€f7 would have 
forced instant resignation, but Tal preferred the 
picturesque finish of 25...Ag4! 26 Hf3 @f2+ 27 gl 
“\e4+ and sadly now Niemela resigned rather than play 
out 28 @h! g3+! 29 hxg3 Wh6 mate. 0-1 


Bellon Lopez — Suba 
Malaga, 2001 


nll 
meme 
pret 


There was nothing wrong with 26...exel+ 27 Hxel He8 
when the knight is defended after 28 Exe8 &xe8; or 28 
Efl We7! 29 2xg6? Wxg5+. However, the Benoni player 
should always be looking for ways to punish White should 
he ambitiously advance his kingside pawns, as Bellon has 
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done. Suba thus began a strong attack here with 
26...Aaxg5! 27 2xg6 Zxel+ 28 Hxel Wb! when 29 
&h5 ®xh3+ left White in some trouble as 30 Gh! Wh4 
31 Wd! (the only way to defend both the threatened 
pieces) 31...2\f2+ wins. However, after 30 @g2 the white 
king wasn’t too happy and Suba completed a fine game in 
style: 30...Wg5+! 31 Sxh3 f4+ 32 Ze6 WxhS5+ 33 
Bg2 Wg4+ 34 Ghi &xeb 35 dxe6 He8 36 Ade4 Exeb 
which left Black well ahead on the material count; but after 
37 Wb3? Bellon resigned without waiting for the mating 
37...Wi3+ 38 Sgl 2d4+. 0-1 


E.Horvath — Marin 
Budapest, 1990 


woaerKw 
Mug Ass 
—_ a 


4% 


18...xe3! was crying out to be played. 19 fxe3 Wxe3+ 
20 Gh2 20 Hf2? g5! would have been even worse, and 
indeed wins the knight as 21 23 allows 21...d\e4; while 
after 21 APS &xf5 22 WxfS Wel+ the a3-rook hangs! 
20...2h5 Black has superb dark-square compensation. 
Now 21 &f3 covered g3, but White could not withstand 
the second assault. 21...We7! 22 2f1 2e5 was 
completely crushing. Marin gained a decisive attack after 
23 Ag2 Axg3! 24 Ggl &xh3 25 e4 Wg5 before 26 
&xc4 2xg2! saw White give up as 27 Wxg2 Wcl+ again 
picks up the offside rook. 0-1 
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Franco Raymundo - Tal 
Varna Olympiad, 1962 


ay, 1/2 
eins 
tat 


OP 


ae 


The bishop was still vulnerable as 17...@xd5!! 18 exd5 h6 
left it short of a good square. 19 &f4 is met by 19...A\d3+, 
while the main point of Tal’s temporary sacrifice is that 19 
S.e3 Axf3+ 20 gxf3 Xxe3 regains the piece with interest. 
Then 21 Wxb4 cxb4 leaves White helplessly pinned along 
the third and 22 @f2 is met by the winning zwischenzug 
22...2xe2+. No doubt stunned by Tal’s impressive vision, 
White did well to find 19 @bxe5! dxc5 20 2f4 when the 
rook covers d3, but after 20..2d7 2! Ab6 2f5 Black 
enjoyed the initiative. In the game 22 @dI Ebd8 gave him 
good attacking chances; but he would have been left 
clearly better after 22 0-0 Wxd2 23 S2xd2 “)d7!, when the 
b2-pawn drops off. 
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9 Before the Fight 


The Modern Benoni is sharp and dynamic, but, as we have 
seen throughout this work, it is also a very enjoyable 
defence to play. White can easily end up defending against 
a strong initiative on either side of the board. Do keep an 
eye out for opportunities on both flanks, but never under- 
estimate White’s ideas, especially if he is playing for the key 
e4-e5 push. Of course the opening is not without risk, and 
if Black mishandles the sharper variations like the 
Taimanov, then White can be left with all the fun. Please 
make sure that you are happy with both the ideas and the 
basic theory of such critical lines. 


This book has, | hope, equipped the reader with sufficient 
understanding of the key Benoni principles to begin 
employing the opening with success. Good luck, and it 
shouldn't be too long before you can start emulating Tal’s 
successes! 


Where now? 


You may eventually wish to find out more about the 
Modern Benoni; hopefully due to your successes with the 
opening. The choice is really between a thorough 
approach, covering all lines — Lev Psakhis’ The Complete 
Benoni (Batsford, 1995) or Andrew Kinsman’s Modern 
Benoni (Everyman, 2000) - and a repertoire-based 
approach for Black in the shape of John Watson’s The 
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Gambit Guide to the Modern Benoni (Gambit, 2001). All 
three books have their strengths, while Watson's certainly 
contains an impressive amount of original analysis. One can 
also choose to stay up-to-date with the latest Benoni 
theory through John Emms’ Nimzo and Benoni website on 
www.chesspublishing.com. 
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Index of Variations 


1 d4 Af6 2 c4 (2 Af3 c5 3 d5 e6 4 Dc3 160) 2...c5 3 d5 
e6 4Ac3 exd5 5 cxd5 dé 

And now A: lines without @f3 

B: lines with Af3 

A: 6 e4 g6 

7 2d3 2g7 8 Age2 0-0 9 0-0 a6 10 a4 Abd7 11 h3 He8 
12 Ag3 We7 13 f4 53 (13 &e3 187) 

7 £3 297 8 2g5 (8 Dge2 0-0 9 Dg3 172) 8...0-09 Wd2 
&d7 174 (9...a6 10 a4 h6é 173) 

7 £4 &g7 and then: 

8 e5 Afd7 164 

8 AF3 0-09 Be2 Bg4 (9...abd7 168) 10 0-0 Abd7 169 
8 2b5+ Afd7 (8...2d7 101, 8..Abd7 105) 9 a4 0-0 
(9...Dab 98, 9...Wh4+ 119) 10 AB Dab 125 

B: 6 Af3 g6 and then: 

7 e4 27 8 h3 0-0 9 2d3 bS (9...a6 129, 9..2e8 141, 
9..Dh5 141, 9...8d7 142) 10 AxbS (10 &xb5 137) 
10...Be8 (10...Axe4 131) 11 0-0 (11 ®d2 14) 11... Axe4 
134 

7 e4 a6 8 a4 (8 h3 147) 8...2249 Be2 143 (9 Wb3 144) 
7 h3 a6 8 a4 We7 6! 

7 e4 27 8 Be2 (8 2g5 74) 8...0-09 0-0 (9 &g5) 9...a6 
10 a4 94 65 

7 Dd? &g7 8 e4 (8 Ac4 66) 8...0-09 Be2 HeB (9...A\a6 
10 0-0 Ae8 63) 10 0-0 Abd7 (10...2a6 69) 11 a4 (11 We2 
WS 27) 11..De5 12 We2 g5 68 (12...Dh5 33) 

7 &g5 h6 8 &h4 g5 74 

7 244 a6 (7...827 8 Wa4+ 151) 8e4b59 We2 Re7 156 
7 g3 &g7 8 &g2 0-09 0-0 a6 (9..He8 10 2F4 Dab 77) 10 
a4 “bd7 Il @d2 (11 &F4 80) 11...Be8 12 3 (12 Ac4 81) 
12...28b8 13 Ac4 Ae5 82 (13...Ab6 89) 
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